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Donators speaking, the mammalian quartet captured in full color on this 
month’s front cover are classified as “game animals” in Pennsylvania. In 
addition the red, gray, black and fox squirrels (which will be featured on 
next month’s cover) are classified the same way by Article I of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Law, as are the elk, deer, and bear. 

Those who have hunted the woodchuck (upper right), snowshoe hare 
(middle) or cottontail rabbit (lower right) certainly would not question their 
legal classification. All three of these popular rodents deserve the recognition 
given them by law and they likewise warrant the protection it infers, In 
summer, of course, there are some people who have their doubts about a 
closed season on rabbits and groundhogs. These two gnawing experts seem 
to take particular delight in raiding farm and garden. But with the use of 
winter live-trapping and transfer plus the application of new repellents now 
coming on the market, these complaints can be greatly alleviated. 

Surely the cottontail provides more sport for more people than any other 
moving target. This small game animal is really the big game animal for 
the small boy. He probably is the first trophy of the hunt that every new 
hunter brings home. Abundant over almost all of Pennsylvania, the cotton- 
tail leads men and dogs a merry chase each autumn, despite the fact that 
every predator—human, feathered or furred—wages constant war against him. 
The woodchuck, likewise, has gained high stature as a sporting target. He is 
the only animal, in fact, that has his name on the calendar even though his 
weather predictions each February are seldom serious. The snowshoe hare is 
renowned for his change from summer (left) to winter (right) coat. He also 
has gained an avid following here because of his speed before the hounds 
and because he does not “hole up” as commonly as his country cousin. 

Last but not least, the raccoon (upper left) joins the small game fraternity. 
In many ways, however, he is different. The “little brother to the bear’’ is a 
carnivore, rather than a rodent; he has a hide that is used extensively in the 
fur trade; and he is much more nocturnal. Legally he’s game but by popular 
classification, some folks call him a predator while others think of him as a 
furbearer. But for those who follow the voice of Bugle Ann or any other good 
coon hound, there is no finer quarry than the raccoon. 
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Editorial . . 


The Game Law and You 


Wirnout law there can be no guarantee of “life, liberty 
and pursuit of happiness.” 

Written or unwritten, the rules and regulations for acceptable 
human conduct enable a highly complex society to function 
with fairness and equal opportunity for all. Law in a democracy 
can, should and usually does reflect the desires of the people 
in regulating their lives, in setting standards for their way of 
life. 

Without game laws there would be little, if arly, game. There 
certainly would not be a fair and equal harvest or use of wild 
birds and animals. Not all the people would receive maximum 
benefit in this and future years. History, in fact, clearly dem- 
onstrates that most basic game laws were enacted to save from 
extinction wildlife species being plundered by a relatively few 
people to the detriment of all. 

And yet no law, by itself, can right a wrong. It must have 
just and impartial enforcement; it must be recognized as neces 
sary by a majority of the people. Without public support, no 
law nor law enforcement program can succeed. Any law which is 
not clearly understood or does not express the will of the people 
probably won’t be upheld. 

The Pennsylvania Game Law, technically known as the Act 
of June 3, 1937, Public Law 1225, as Amended, is a comparfa- 
tively new legal document, even though it traces its origins far 
back into history. Like most laws, it is constantly being amended 
to meet rapidly changing conditions among both human eiviF 
ization and wildlife populations. 


But the basic intent and purpose of this law has never 
changed. It was enacted to provide a means by which the citi- 
zens and sportsmen of this Commonwealth could properly 
manage, protect and perpetuate their valauble wildlife re- 
sources. It protects your rights as well as the rights of others; it 
likewise guarantees protection to all wild birds and animals. 
The Game Law is the basic guide to good sportsmanship and 
sound game management. 


This is your law. It is your duty to uphold and obey the law, 
to modify it only as the need for such change arises, and to 
assist your legally appointed representatives in enforcing all 
of the law’s various provisions. In this effort you will contiriue 
to maintain those “self-evident truths” first declared im Phila- 
delphia one hundred and eighty-two years ago. And you will 
help insure that “unalienable right” of the pursuit of happiness. 
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Whose Game Is It Anyway? 


By John Sullivan 
Deputy Attorney General 


FIRST OF A SERIES 


AVE you trailed any anatidae to 

their lairs lately? Or, perhaps, 
given your dog a workout pointing 
some rallidae or limicolae? Maybe 
you just satisfied yourself with one 
of the gallinae, so long as it had 
better than three-inch antlers. 

If you did any of those things, go 
to the head of the class, because it’s 
a good trick to follow the scent of 
geese, brant, river and sea ducks, who 
comprise the anatidae family. More 


than that, it’s a real smart dog that 
can point the rallidae, commonly 
known as rails, coots, mudhens and 
gallinules, or the limicolae clan of 
shore birds, plover, surf birds, snipe, 
woodcock, sandpipers, yellowlegs, 
tattlers and curlew. And three inch 
antlers on wild turkeys, grouse, 


pheasants, partridges and quail, who 
are gallinae all—that would really be 
something. 

These high-fliers, says the General 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


JOHN SULLIVAN is a Deputy Attorney General assigned as legal 
advisor to the Pennsylvania Game Commission, Fish Commission, De- 
partment of Forests and Waters, Agriculture, Historical and Museum 
Commission, the State Tax Equalization Board and the Aeronautics 
Commission. He is also a member of the legal committee of the Inter- 
national Association of Fish, Game and Conservation Commissioners 
and of the Interstate Oil Compact Commission. 

Law is actually Mr. Sullivan’s second career. He spent a number of 
years in reporting, news-writing, editing and publishing, including stints 
on the late Philadelphia Record and Philadelphia Evening Ledger. He 
has also done magazine work, public relations and advertising. He went 
from the University of Pennsylvania Law School into the Navy during 
World War II, seeing action in the Pacific as air combat intelligence 
officer with a dive bomber squadron aboard the U.S.S. Essex. At the 
present time he is a Commander in the Naval Reserve program at 
Willow Grove Naval Air Station. Mr. Sullivan is a member of the 
Philadelphia, Delaware County, and American Bar Associations. 

In introducing this series of articles on the Pennsylvania Game Law, 
Mr. Sullivan writes: “Although I have been interested since boyhood in 
hunting, fishing, camping and outdoor sports, my special interest in 
conservation dates from my friendship with the late Supreme Court 
Justice Grover C. Ladner, who was a Deputy Attorney General when I 
was a secretary in the Governor’s Office during the thirties.” By training, 
interest and ability, John Sullivan is fully qualified to write these feature 
articles. They are designed to better acquaint you and all sportsmen of 
the Keystone State with the game laws enacted to protect and preserve 
the sport which they cherish. 














Assembly of Pennsylvania, are game 
birds, as are birds of the order colum- 
bae (doves to you) and the grackles 
or blackbirds. On the animal side, 
the Assembly has similarly separated 
the game from non-game by officially 
identifying as game the wapiti, which 
you may prefer to call elk, the deer, 
bear, wild rabbit and hare, the red, 
gray, black and fox squirrel, the rac- 
coon, and the woodchuck or ground- 
hog. And it has decreed, Mother Na- 
ture to the contrary, that “fur-bearing 
animals” shall consist exclusively of 
the mink, muskrat, opossum, otter, 
skunk or polecat, and beaver. 

All these are protected, as are all 
wild birds except the blue jay, Eng- 
lish sparrow, European starling, king- 
fisher, goshawk, sharpshinned hawk, 
Cooper’s hawk, great horned owl, 
snowy owl and crow. The Game Com- 
mission may add any bird to the un- 
protected list. In 1957 protection was 
given to migratory hawks during 
September and October of each year 
in the eastern Pennsylvania flyways. 

Having defined what it means by 
wild animals and wild birds, namely 
not domestic, the General Assembly 
then answers that old, old question 
that has probably provided more 
crackerbarrel and hot stove discussion 
than any other aspect of game man- 
agement—“Whose game is it?” 

Says the Pennsylvania General As- 
sembly: 

“The ownership, jurisdiction over, 


and control of wild animals and wild 
birds, as herein defined, are hereby 
declared to be in the Commonwealth, 
in its sovereign capacity, to be con- 
trolled, regulated, and disposed of in 
accordance with the provisions of this 
act.” (Game Code, Act of June 3, 
1937, P.L. 1225, Article I, Section 
101.) 

So ends, probably for our lifetimes 
at least, a rhubarb that goes back to 
the cave man. State ownership of 
wild game is now recognized generally 
as a well settled principle of law 
everywhere in America. 

It was not always so. The question 
agitated the early Romans, and there 
is much learned discussion of it in 
the Institutes of Justinian. Solon, in 
ancient Athens, asserted the States 
control over game by forbidding 
hunting altogether, “seeing that the 
Athenians gave themselves up to the 
chase, to the neglect of the mechan- 
ical arts.” In England such great legal 
authorities as Blackstone and Lord 
Coke gave Game Laws their solemn 
attention. One line of thinking, that 
the game belonged to the sovereign, 
was countered with the view that the 
State’s police power, and not any 
theory of kingly ownership, was the 
basis of the State’s right. In the 
United States the definitive word on 
the question was said long ago by 
Mr, Justice White, who in 1896 de- 
cided in Geer v. Connecticut (161 
U. S. 519, 522-528) that each State 
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owns the wild game within it. The 
decision is still the law, and the Penn- 
sylvania General Assembly’s assertion 
of State ownership of wild animals 
and wild birds has the full backing 
of the United States Supreme Court. 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
has confirmed this in a celebrated 
game case, Commonwealth v. Patsone, 
231 Pa. 46, 48, 49: 

“As stated by the learned trial 
judge: ‘The right to hunt game is 
but a privilege given by the: Legisla- 
ture, and is not an inherent right in 
the residents of the State. Wild ani- 
mals and game of all sorts have from 
time immemorial been the property 
of the sovereign and in Pennsylvania 
the property of the State. Its power 
to regulate and prohibit the hunting 
and killing of game has always been 
conceded.” 

In his discussion of the Geer case, 
Justice White founded the concept of 
State ownership on the English com- 
mon law, which remained the law in 
the United States after the colonies 
broke away from England. 

“The practice of the government of 
England from the earliest time to the 
present has put into execution the 
authority to control and regulate the 
taking of game,” he wrote. 

“Undoubtedly this attribute of gov- 
ernment to control the taking of 
animals ferae naturae, which was thus 
recognized and enforced by the com- 
mon law of England, was vested in 


the colonial governments, where not 
denied by their charters, or in con- 
flict with grants of the royal preroga- 
tive. It is also certain that the power 
which the colonies thus possessed 
passed to the States with the separa- 
tion from the mother country, and 
remains in them at the present day, 
in so far as its exercise may not be 
incompatible with, or restrained by, 
the rights conveyed to the Federal 
Government by the Constitution.” 

Both the Geer and the Papsone 
case were cited by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Pennsylvania in a 1929 ruling 
upholding the Game Commission's 
authority. The question arose when 
the Borough of Norristown, wishing 
to raise and sell wild animals as part 
of the operation of its Zoo, was re- 
quired to obtain a game propagation 
permit even though it claimed ex- 
emption as an agency of the Com- 
wealth. 

Although doves are among the 
State’s official game birds it is of in- 
terest that pigeons infesting public 
places in Philadelphia (notably City 
Hall) were decreed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court in 1946 not to 
be game birds within the meaning of 
the Game Law, and therefore eligible 
for extermination as a public health 
nuisance. (Hayward v. Samuel, 254 
Pa. 266). 

This is an interesting contrast to 
Commonwealth v. Borden, 61 Pa. 272, 
in which Justice Agnew upheld the 
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Act of April 9, 1760, forbidding the 
shooting of any pigeon, dove, par- 
tridge or other fowl in open streets 
of the City of Philadelphia ‘upon the 
forfeiture of forty shillings for every 
such offense.” 

As the administrators of the State’s 
property right in its wild game the 
Legislature has provided for an un- 
paid eight-member Game Commis- 
sion selected from specified geo- 
graphical districts throughout the 
State. The Commission is required to 
meet in Harrisburg twice a year, in 
January and July, but usually meets 
at least quarterly and sometimes more 
often. Its staff of paid employes is 
headed by an Executive Director, 
who is Chief Game Protector. All em- 
ployes are prohibited by law from 
engaging in political activity. The 
Game Commission’s field force also 
includes unpaid Deputy Game Pro- 
tectors, who are entitled to fees only, 
except that they may be paid when 
specially employed for specific duties. 

It is the Commission’s duty “to 
protect, propagate, manage, and pre- 
serve the game, fur-bearing animals, 
and protected birds of the State, and 
to enforce, by proper action and pro- 
ceedings, the laws of this Common- 
wealth relating thereto.” 

To carry out that assignment the 
Commissioners, the executive director, 
and the game protectors, are given 
wide powers: 

(a) to enforce game laws, and to 
go on any property (except build- 
ings) for that purpose; 

(b) to execute warrants; 

(c) to serve subpoenas; 

(d) to carry firearms; 


(e) to purchase and resell game, 
etc., to secure evidence; 

(f) to arrest without warrant sus- 
pects found in the act of violation or 


in immediate pursuit thereafter; 

(g) to call on any citizen for help 
in making arrests; 

(h) to stop, inspect, and _ search 
without warrant at any time any 
vehicle or conveyance, and its occu 
pants or contents. 

(i) to do the same with boats, and 
with clothing, game bags or game 
receptacles; 

(j) likewise with hunting party 
rosters, hunting camps, tents, cabins 
or detached automobile trailers or 
trucks, including houses or outbuild- 
ings used in connection with hunting 
camps; 

(k) to secure and execute search 
warrants to enter buildings and break 
open containers; © 

(1) to seize birds or animals in the 
course of an arrest or investigation; 

(m) to seize guns, autos, dogs and 
other equipment used in violation of 
the Game Law; and, finally: 

(n) to administer any oaths re 
quired by the law. 

These extensive police powers re- 
flect the long struggle to impress upon 
the hunting public that the taking 
of wild game is not a free-for-all 
proposition, but a privilege which the 
State grants upon condition that its 
rules and regulations are observed. 
In recent years, through a combina- 
tion of education and enforcement, 
this concept has been making greater 
headway. There are fewer “outlaws” 
in the woods and fields, and there is 
less inclination on the part of the law- 
abiding hunter to condone lawbreak- 
ing. As a result Pennsylvania’s game 
protectors have been able to give an 
increasingly greater part of their time 
to game management. But the Big 
Stick of enforcement is still there, 
keeping in line the die-hards who still 
feel that anything ferae naturae 1s 
theirs for the shooting. 
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ENNSYLVANIANS often travel 

from home base, on business or 
pleasure, and can’t help making com- 
parisons, odious or otherwise. This 
/is a comparison between our State 
and the Republic of Colombia in 
South America, particularly of the 
wildlife found in the two wide-apart 
places. 

Why Colombia? What connection 
is there between wildlife in the Key- 
stone State and there? 

Well, I happened to spend con- 
siderable time in Colombia last year, 
and couldn’t help but notice a few 
things, and Colombia has a lesson 
for Pennsylvania in the wildlife field 
if 1 can make it clear without being 
preachy. 

Colombia is the republic imme- 
diately below Panama, and the only 
one in South America that fronts on 
both the Atlantic Ocean (by way of 
the Caribbean Sea) and the Pacific. 
Within its borders, it has nearly every 
kind if terrain and climate imagin- 
able, from jungles and sea _ level 





BILL WOLF is nationally known 
for his writing on outdoor and con- 
servation subjects. His articles regu- 
larly appear in Saturday Evening 
Post, Sports Afield, and many other 
periodicals. This magazine is priv- 
ileged to publish some of his work, 
including this latest article on his 
recent South American trip. 


swamps to mountains forever capped 
with snow. Three great ranges of the 
Andean Mountains run north and 
south, and no more jumbled or 
terrifying mountains can be found 
than the Andes. It looks as though 
someone up there didn’t like the re- 
gion, and recklessly threw great gobs 
of mountains all over it. 

Between the mountain ranges are 
the valleys, humid and more than 
warm, the tierra caliente of the first 
Spanish explorers, and still the “hot 
land” of the present inhabitants. As 
one ascends from the valleys, the land 
changes from jungle and spe to 
ever cooler regions with far different 
vegetation until it becomes cold, and 
then frigid on the highest peaks of 
the mountains where nothing lives. 
As you can see, this should be ideal 
for all kinds of wildlife, ranging from 
the animals and birds of the tropics, 
to those common in_ temperature 
climates, to those in our sub-Arctic 
zone. 

At least, that is what you would 
expect of so wild a land. The food is 
there, the cover is there, the right 
climate is easily available—but wild- 
life in the hunting sense scarcely 
exists. With a few exceptions, to be 
noted later, it is a barren land for 
the hunter. I traveled many hun- 
dreds of miles by automobile, and 
sometimes the road took us to 10,000 
feet in elevation where we clung to 
the side of a mountain which con- 
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tinued to rise far above us. In all 
those miles, I saw no dead game on 
the road which, although narrow and 
dangerous, was paved and carried a 
fair amount of traffic. I rode by mule- 
back well beyond the end of roads, 
and saw no signs of game except for 
a scurry in the underbush caused by 
some small animal, and a den hole 
that probably belonged to one of the 
little foxes they have in Colombia. 
There were some dead dogs on the 
paved roads. 

I don’t like to see dead game on 
our Pennsylvania highways any more 
than the next fellow, but, by seeing 


it, I at least know we have game. 
And I know that a trip away from 
the highways such as the one I made 
by muleback would reveal an abund- 
ance of game.in the Keystone State. 

What marks the difference between 
Pennsylvania and Colombia? The 
lesson Pennsylvania can learn from 
this South American republic lies in 
the answer to that question. It is a 
lesson that has been instilled into us 
before, but which should be repeated 
year after year, and generation to 
generation. 

This is the answer: If there are any 
fish and game laws in Colombia, I 
failed to find them. If there were 
such laws, there is no one to enforce 
them. Conservation of wildlife and 
natural resources is almost unknown. 
In Pennsylvania, we have fish and 
game laws, we enforce them, and a 
number of conservation agencies are 
at work to assure the future of the 
state. 

Colombia has been under white 
rule for more than four centuries. 
Before the arrival of the Spaniards, 
the native Indians lived either in 
small, scattered tribes, or in rather 
permanent large towns along the 
major rivers and the seacoast, living 
principally on fish and the fruits and 
vegetables produced so abundantly 
there. They were not much of 4 
threat to wildlife. Even the mountain 
tribes confined their small amount of 
hunting principally to the llama, and 
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to the llama-like vicuna of the high 
Andes. The vicuria was valued for its 
silken, luxurious wool, and if these 
earlier native Colombians came under 
the domination of the Peruvian Incas, 
as they probably did near the borders 
of what are now Ecuador and Peru, 
they obeyed a rigid game rule. Once 
a year, the Incas conducted a vicuna 
hunt in different sections where this 
animal—about as elusive as a moun- 
tain sheep—was driven by thousands 
of lesser Indians from the mountains 
to central valleys where they were 
killed. Only a certain number was 
slaughtered, however, to provide wool 
for the Inca nobles. They were al- 
ways careful to leave a large brood 
stock. The inferior Indians who did 
the hunting were given some of the 
meat and the hides. 

The Spaniards changed all that. 
They took what they wanted from 
the wilds when they wanted it. More, 
they had to have labor to build the 
cities of the interior, to till the farms 


and raise cattle-so they impressed 
natives into their service. That is, 
they practically made slaves of the 
Indians and moved them from their 


original homes, Negroes couldn't 


stand the colder climate of the high 
plateaus like the great plain on which 
the capital metropolis of Bogota 
stands, nearly 9000 feet above sea 
level, so African slaves remained on 
the coast. 

There are still some pure natives 
in Colombia, but most of the popu- 
lation is a mixture in varying de- 
grees of white, Indian and Negro 
blood. Today they are no longer 
slaves, but they might just as well 
be so far as income goes. Beyond the 
cities, they live in small villages or 
individual thatched huts scattered 
through the mountains. Although 
they raise chickens, some goats and 
an occasional cow, meat is scarce de- 
spite the fact that Colombia has 
more beef than it knows what to do 
with and the price is so low that 
even the natives could afford it. 
There is no refrigeration, though, 
and no way to get the beef from the 
great cattle areas to the remote in- 
habitants except alive, and this is 
seldom done. In what might be called 
country stores, a red flag is hoisted 
on the occasional days when fresh 
meat is available. This has nothing 
to do with game, but a white flag is 
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put up when fresh milk is for sale. 

Naturally, these people will kill 
anything that resembles game, and 
have been doing it for four cen- 
turies without controls of any sort. 
If some game animal or bird pops 
its head up, it is in the stewpot and 
on the fire before it knows what 
happened. I cannot say the land has 
been shot out—the natives don’t have 
money for firearms and ammunition 
—but it has been cleaned almost to 
the last bone. If anyone set out on 
an expedition, expecting to “live off 
the land,” all he would have to eat 
would be natives, papayas, parrots 
and vultures. Every edible kind of 
game has been snared, trapped or 
otherwise caught and eaten, and 
eventually the fish in the streams will 
give out from overnetting and spear- 
ing. Along the coast, dynamite 
doesn’t help a bit in conserving the 
salt water species. 


There is no reason why Pennsyl- 
vanians should feel superior. We 
were in much the same boat seventy- 
five years ago because there were few 
restrictions on hunting, and _ little 
enforcement of the occasional law 
that was imposed. We had shot out 
our buffalo in the western part of 
the state, the elk had just about dis- 
appeared from the more rugged 
mountains, and the white-tailed deer 
apparently was on its way to ob- 
livion. Wild turkeys were gone, a 
few quail and a retreating number 
of grouse were about the only game 
birds left, market hunters were fast 
eliminating waterfowl, the wild 
pigeon had joined the dodo, and 
even the squirrels and rabbits were 
declining. A popular country dish 
was flicker or robin potpie. Only re- 
mote mountain streams or those man- 
aged by private clubs held native 
brook trout. 


The only way to round up enough 
game for a real slaughter was to hold 
a “ring drive” in which a circle of 
hunters chased game toward an ever- 
narrowing center where everything 
was shot. The same sort of wanton 


slaughter, although not necessarily 
in the form of a ring drive, marked 
the progress of white men westward 
from the time of their earliest land: 
ings on the east coast. The Pilgrims 
might have feasted the first year or 
so on wild turkey and venison, but 
not for long, because they killed at 
will like all the other settlers, and 
soon there were no more turkeys or 
deer left in New England. By the 
last quarter of the last century, 
Pennsylvania was well-drained of 
most of its game, and nothing serious 
was done about it until the early 
1900’s when the Game Commission 
was formed, and a small, hard core 
of enforcement men cracked down 
on those broke the new game laws. 


Even as late as 1924, the blight of 
the “good old days” of reckless 
slaughter was still felt. I believe | 
have mentioned before in this oc- 
casional series that I lived at that 
time in a hilly section of Pennsyl- 
vania. There were no deer, no pheas- 
ants, no trout. We hunted rabbits, 
squirrels, a few quail and ground. 
hogs. Today, the same place has an 
abundance of deer, a good number 
of pheasants, and three kinds of trout 
in the streams, plus the _ rabbits, 
squirrels and groundhogs. 


It boils down to this: Do hunters 
want perfect freedom to kill what 
they want whenever they wish, as 
they could do in Colombia, where 
there is no game due to just such 
freedom of action—or do they want 
the restrictions Pennsylvania imposes 
upon them in the form of open and 
closed seasons, bag limits and con- 
trol of the way game may be killed? 
Every year there is an immense 
amount of grumbling about one or 
another game law in the Keystone 
State, but the hunters might remem- 
ber that there wouldn’t be any argu- 
ment if there was no game to argue 
about, and that laws imposed a long 
time ago have guaranteed us that 
game. There were disputes over most 
of those earlier laws. Some were 
good, and some were not workable. 
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Others were practical, but aban- 
doned because of heavy opposition 
to them from sportsmen. Over the 
years, however, a working set of laws 
was put into operation that saved 
our wildlife from oblivion until 
Pennsylvania became famous as a 
state where conservation worked. 
This is hard to believe, but I can 
see in a week’s time more wild game 
immediately around my home on the 
edge of Philadelphia than I did in 
the whole time I was in Colombia! 
No, I do not live in a suburban sec- 
tion. The miles of Philadelphia 
homes stretch east of me, and there 
are more miles of houses built close 
together in every other direction. 
The “wildest” places nearby are a 
Friends Burial Grounds across the 
street, about thirteen acres of ceme- 
tery, and a narrow stretch of Phila- 
delphia’s park system several blocks 
away. My home and those of several 
neighbors have relatively large lawns, 
but they run down to a solid block 
of row houses about 50 yards in the 
rear. It isn’t exactly open country. 


The other day, a hen pheasant 
ran across the lawn in front of the 
house, 30 feet from the _heavily- 
travelled street. A few days later, 
I watched from an upstairs window 
as a hen and cock pheasant came 
down to a landing across the way in 
the cemetery. There are the inevit- 
able gray squirrels, an occasional 
rabbit, a number of crows in the 
cemetery trees, and an opossum was 
found dead this past winter in my 
neighbor’s backyard. Several years 
ago, a deer leaped through the plate 
glass of a service station at a very 
busy intersection about five blocks 
from where I live. They aren't 
hunted, of course, but they face more 
than ordinary hazards from small 
boys ahd innumerable pet dogs and 
cats. 

Some exceptions to Colombia’s 
lack of game were mentioned earlier. 
There are a number of jaguars, 
smaller ocelots and still smaller mem- 
bers of the cat family, which prob- 
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ably survived because they are are 
not considered table delicacies even 
by the strong-stomached natives of 
the country. The same is true of the 
puma, or mountain lion, although 
it is no longer found over much of 
its former range. Deer, rabbits, bear 
and squirrels are vanishing from the 
“temperate” zone (that is, up the 
Andean slopes where forests and a 
cooler climate occur), while the 
harmless and stupid manatee, or sea 
cow, has been well killed off in the 
Atrato and other Colombian rivers 
that flow north. I do not see how 
any alligators or crocodiles, which 
could provide interesting hunting, 
survive at all because they are 
slaughtered indiscriminately without 
protection, to wind up in curio shops 
as ladies’ handbags, men’s wallets or 
“stuffed.” 

There is one vast section of Co- 
lombia, however, where the hunting 
is good to excellent for a very simple 
reason: There are few human beings 
there, native or white, to hunt. Here 
are woods and plains, or /lanos and 
planos, which sweep down from the 
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eastern (and _ relatively uninhabi- 
tated) slopes of the Andes of south- 
ern Colombia and northern Ecuador 
toward the jungle lowlands of the 
headwaters of the Amazon _ river. 
There are ranches on the fringes of 
this huge land, so reminiscent of our 
own western plains that descend 
from the Rocky Mountains as they 
were more than a century ago; but 
there are also great herds of roam- 
ing and unmolested wild cattle. The 
feline flesh eaters follow them, and 
are hunted by occasional parties. 
There are deer, too, wild pigs, rab- 
bits, and a curious game animal quite 
popular with the few sportsmen of 
Colombia, the tapir. This South 
American anteater looks either like 
a large hog with an especially long 
snout, or a miniature elephant with 
a particularly small trunk, I can't 
decide which. Much sought after is 
the Brazilian duck, a native of South 
America, and, in the wooded high- 
lands, the crested curassow, a bird 
which sometimes reaches’ twelve 
pounds in weight. 

There is heavy shooting for mi- 
gratory North American ducks on 
the Caribbean coast in the north, 
with no limit about the only law; 
but this isn’t quite as bad as it 
sounds. Few can afford to hunt where 
a box of shells costs a laborer sev- 
eral days pay, and buying a good 
gun is not only almost hopeless, but 


likely to be viewed with suspicion by 
the military. The dynamiting of fish 
on this coast has already been men. 
tioned. 


I believe that almost any kind of 
North American game could survive 
and prosper in Colombia with its 
varied terrain and climate, but I'm 
certain it wouldn’t in a land where 
there are no game laws and nothing 
resembling a game protector. To me, 
it’s a pretty sad example of what 
Pennsylvania might have been. 


Although not intended that way, 
this next item in the notebook 
sort of expands upon the foregoing 
one. My daughter and her husband 
moved to a farm near Collegeville 
last fall. Most of the land in that 
vicinity is posted against hunting, 
but this does not mean it isn’t heavily 
hunted. Frequently, the friends of 
a landowner feel that he has reserved 
the right to hunt on the land solely 
for their benefit, and the place is 


overrun, which may be some form 
of divine retribution. 

Speaking of posting, this farm was 
signed off by the owner (my son-in- 
law and daughter rent it) just before 
last hunting season, My daughter and 


husband moved in November I. 
Neither hunts, and I doubt whether 
they would refuse permission to hunt 
to anyone who asked for it so long 
as they didn’t shoot near the farm 
buildings or damage any property, 
which are not unreasonable restric- 
tions. No one asked permission, but 
quite a few strangers hunted the land 
although it was posted. No one was 
ordered off, or threatened with 
prosecution for trespass, but now 
they are wondering whether their 
forebearance was the wisest thing. 
Hunting parties parked their cars on 
the drives around the buildings, one 
even parking its automobile in front 
of the barn door. Someone shot 4 
spike buck in small game _ season 
right behind the barn. No one ever 
paused to thank them, or even to say 
hello. It makes one wonder about 4 
certain breed of hunter. 





Photo Courtesy Carnegie Museum 


The Mastodon-Forest Elephant 


By John E. Guilday 


“Dese bones gwan rise agin” is 


the paleontologist’s battle cry. But 
all too often the resurrected skeletons 
of fossil animals stand on marble 
pedestals, sunlight playing through 
their ribs, casting dramatic shadows 


in splendid but incomprehensible 
glory. For the scientist and the 
scholar this is adequate, more, it is 
priceless. The actual specimens upon 
which his profession is based, they 
stand waiting to be studied. These 
long-vanished creatures are the bed- 
rock (sometimes quite literally bed- 
rock) foundations of the study of 
evolution, the paleontological pins 
that hold the fabric together. 

But there is another side. These 
dark, mud-stained bones were once 
white. Integral parts of a system of 
bone and muscle, they were once 
alive, 

Such chalky bones had bulk, bulk 
that pressed upon the earth to leave 
fresh tracks in a vanished mud. We 
are standing at the shoreline of a 
lake, up to our ankles in water, hang- 
ing onto a dead spruce trunk, try- 
Ing to keep our balance on a quak- 


ing mat of bog plants. How did we 
get here, on this wind-swept lake- 
shore? It doesn’t matter. We are here. 
A furrowed V in the wind-chopped 
water takes shape and turns into a 
dripping beaver as it ambles out of 
the water onto a sandy spit. 

I cannot describe the lake for you. 
I never saw it. It was choked to death 
by a tightening ring of bog plants, 
many thousands of years ago. (This 
swamp, a lake once more since 1933, 
men now call Pymatuning.) The old 
lake is gone. But the sound of the 
loon that rode its surface is still with 
us, and the waves, and the wind. We 
don’t have to imagine the molten 
flash of the setting sun, nor the flut- 
ing song of a veery, nor the feeling 
of vast loneliness and inadequacy that 
such a wilderness scene engenders. 


Teetering on our hummock we 
stare somewhat blankly at a line of 
dishpan-shaped tracks veering off 
along the shoreline. Nothing in our 
past experience has taught us to 
recognize these. We strike out, lurch- 
ing and leaping from a green rotten 
log here to a bubbling moss clump 
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there, following those oozing tracks 
that go stumping through the 
swampland. A white-tail buck snorts 
at us and stands there ogling. A 
duck whistles in at treetop level, 
circles the lake once, and settles down 
at the far end. The sun is now below 
the spruce trees and shadows strike 
through the forest. Each tree be- 
comes a silhouette. We have just 
about decided that this wild lake 
shore is not for us, especially with 
night falling fast, when ahead of us 
one shadow detaches itself from the 
rest and resolves itself into what 
looks like an elephant trying to hide 
in a hearth rug, the testing trunk 
held stiffly in our direction, a twiggy 
spray of hemlock branches dangling 
from its mouth. Now standing ankle 
deep in a_ sucking swamp, amid 
clouds of hungry mosquitoes, is no 
place to confront a curious mastodon. 
The creature has us spotted, and 
this huge, broad-backed, flat-headed 
elephant throws back its trunk and 


sets the echoes of the lake flying with 
an ominous trumpeting. Imagine a 
beast ten feet at the shoulder, fifteen 
feet in length and built more like 


a beer barrel than a modern ele- 
phant. This was the mastodon. A 
sapling cracks as the animal shifts 
to face us squarely. The mosquitoes 
rise in encrusting clouds. The masto- 
don has made up his mind, curls a 
hairy trunk between gleaming eight- 
foot tusks, and charges. Now if you 
can get us out of this one, do it 
fast The way I look at it, we're 
cooked. 

Elephants were part of the Amer- 
ican scene for many millions of 
years, arriving, most probably, from 
Asia via the Bering Strait—Siberia to 
Alaska route. Most of the many dif- 
ferent kinds of American elephants 
died out completely before the end 
of the Pleistocene Ice Age. A few 
species persisted until only yesterday, 
some eight or nine thousand years 
ago. 

The mastodon was not a true ele- 


phant, in the modern sense of the 
word. If we saw one crashing around 
the bushes we would unhesitatingly 
dub it as such, but it was off on an 
evolutionary tack of its own. Early 
in proboscidean history the elephant 
stock split into several basic groups 
which pursued somewhat different 
ways of life. Two of these families, 
the mammoths and the mastodon; 
survived till a comparatively _ late 
date in North America. The mam- 
moths seem to have been elephants 
of the grasslands, the steppes, and 
the treeless tundra. Their millstone 
molars were well adapted for the 
heavy wear they received from a 
diet of grass and other gritty fare. 
The mammoths, and there were 
many species living throughout the 
world, were true elephants, closely 
related to the living Indian elephant. 
Mastodons took the other fork in 
the road and became, or _ possibly 
remained, browsing animals -— the 
elephants of the northern forests. 
The breadloaf molars of the masto- 
don remained simple and _ primitive 
in pattern, suited for a diet of tree 
leaves and bark, but not built to 
withstand the excessive wear they 
would get on a diet of prairie 
grasses. A parallel situation is found 
in the short-crowned molars of a 
deer (a browser) and the _high- 
crowned molars of a buffalo or a cow 
(grazers). 

Mastodon bones and teeth are 
well known fossils in Pennsylvania. 
Their remains have been found in 
hundreds of localities throughout 
the East. Most often they turn up in 
the muck of reclaimed bogs, bogs 
that are the relics of lakes formed 
by the melting of the last glacial ice 
of the Pleistocene, some 10,000 years 
ago. 

Time and the mastodon have 
passed on. Too bad! This was one 
tough old Pennsylvanian that would 
have given the bow and arrow boys 
a run for their money. Now, if you'll 
excuse me, I have to figure a wa) 
out of that danged swamp. 
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MAS TOLPONW - 
AN EXTINCT MEMBER OF PENNSYLVANIA'S 
FAUNA. TWOOF AIS RELATIVES ARE 
SHOWN ESELOW. 


WOOLY MAMMOTH - 
AN EXTINCT MAMMAL 
FORMERLY INHABITING 
THE CULDER RECIONS 











IWOl1AN ELEPHANT ~ 


ZODAY $, POPULAR 
COROEUS ELEPHANT 
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DUCKS-EYE VIEW of the Decoy Pipe type live-trap on Lake Ontelaunee, Berks County. 
The birds are lured thru funnel-like openings and are eventually herded into a catching 


compart ment. 


Ten Thousand Ducks In His Bag 


By Robert E. Latimer 


Waterfowl Management Agent, Pennsylvania Game Commission 


|‘ cooperation with the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission has been 
engaged for the past several years in 
live-trapping and banding wild water- 
fowl within the state. The federal 
agency had signified that the species 
on which they needed much more in- 
formation—of the kind obtainable 
through + banding—were the black 
duck and the Canada goose. They 
desired that the banding be done on 
either the breeding grounds or the 
wintering areas. 

Not too many Canada geese winter 
in Pennsylvania and it was decided 
to concentrate the Commission’s 
banding efforts on the black duck. 
With this in mind the logical place 
to do this work appeared to be the 


Maiden Creek Dam in Berks County 
where a considerable number of ducks 
winter each year, a fairly large num- 
ber of black ducks among them. 
After some trapping had been done 
in this area with portable traps, it 
was apparent that if enough birds 
were to be caught to make the pro- 
gram worthwhile and economical, it 
would be wise to install a permanent 
trap of the modified Decoy Pipe type 
such as we had used with good suc- 
cess at Pymatuning Refuge. A site 
thought to be one of the most desir- 
able on the Maiden Creek area was 
therefore selected and the trap was 
constructed during the summer of 
1953. District Game Protector Harry 
H. Rickert, of Kutztown, is assigned 
to fifteen townships in northern Berks 
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CATCHING BOX in foreground has held 
thousands of ducks during the past few 
years. Each bird has been carefully handled 
during the banding operation and _ then 
released in order to obtain more informa- 


tion on the life history and travels of water- 
fowl. 


County. His district includes Lake 
Ontelaunee, the huge reservoir im- 
pounded by the Maiden Creek Dam. 
From the first he entered into this 
waterfowl project enthusiastically and 
worked hard with several others in 
building the trap. The first trapping 
was done in January, 1954 and right 
from’ the beginning the trap caught 
birds in satisfying numbers whenever 
weather conditions were favorable. 

Due to the trap’s location and be- 
cause of his interest in this work, it 
was decided to turn the operation of 
the trap over to Rickert and after 
some preliminary trapping, this was 
done. Each winter since then, during 
the time weather conditions were 
favorable, he has conducted the 
trapping and banding operations 
there with good success. W. R. Ket- 
ner, Deputy Game Protector from 
Hamburg has ably assisted Harry 
Rickert in this work. 

From the time this trap was first 
opened in January, 1954 to the end 


of the period it was operated in 1958 
—March 3lst, a total of 10,124 water. 
fowl have been banded. The “catch” 
included: 
8276 Black ducks 
1603 Mallards 
99 Green-winged teal 
62 Pintails 
43 Baldpates 
17 Mallard-Black Hybrids 
11 Coots 
9 Ring-necked ducks 
3 Redheads 
1 Canvasback 
This is believed to be the largest 
number of black ducks ever banded 
anywhere at one location. The live. 
trapping, banding and releasing was 
done more economically than any 
other operation of its kind, so far as 
known. It is sincerely hoped and be. 
lieved that the information gained 
from the band recoveries on these 
birds will materially help in the better 


DUCK NUMBER 10,000 is banded by Game 
Protector Harry Rickert, left, as Deputy 
W. R. Ketner holds the bird. The light 
aluminum band in no way handicaps the 
bird. It contains a number and a request 
to notify the proper authorities if recovered 
after release. 








TRAPPED WATERFOWL swim calmly 


inside the entrance to the trap, awaiting the 


banding operation. Each day during the trapping season the birds are herded into the 


catching box, banded and then released. 


management of the black duck—one 
of the most important if not the most 
important birds to the eastern water- 
fowl hunter. 

Keeping a trap of this type in good 
repair, trapping and banding the 


birds, keeping the banding records— 
all require a lot of work. Trapping 
conditions are at their best on days 


when the weather is worst—rainy or 
snowy with cold winds—and this 
means those doing the work are often 
cold and wet themselves. This is not 
minded too much by one who really 
likes this type of work, however, and 
Harry Rickert really does. My hearty 
thanks and congratulations to him on 
a good job well done. 
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By J. Herbert Walker 


Thundering herds of buffaloes 
roamed the wilds of a greater part 
of Pennsylvania in Indian and early 
pioneer days—which, no doubt, will 
be news to the nearly million gun- 
ners in the Keystone State today. 

And the buffaloes were the first 
trail builders in the commonwealth. 

While these great beasts have 
passed into oblivion, just as did the 
native elk, moose, wolf and panther, 
the several Buffalo Creeks, Buffalo 
Valley, Buffalo Mountain and Buf- 
falo Path have recorded forever the 
name of this animal whose hide 
helped to clothe and keep comforta- 
ble the early pioneers and whose 
flesh added to the meagre larder of 
the settlers who built their homes 
on that early frontier. 

It may be noted here that the 
tongues of the animals were consid- 
ered great delicacies and that the 
flesh of young calves—born in late 
spring or early summer—also held 
high place even though the flesh of 
all animals was consumed by the 
frontiersmen and settlers. 

“Before roads were built, narrow 
trails served as routes for commerce 
on foot or horseback. Often these 


followed closely the ancient paths 
traversed for centuries by the buffalo 
and the Indian. Many so-called 
Indian trails, now important high- 
ways, merely followed paths beaten 
by the buffaloes in their annual mi- 
grations,” writes S. W. Fletcher, in 
his monumental work, “Pennsylvania 
Agriculture and Country Life, 1640- 
1840,” published in 1950 by the State 
Historical and Museum Commission. 

“These great overland routes from | 
the Atlantic seaboard were un- 
doubtedly first opened by the buf- 
falo” writes Archer Butler Halbert, 
in “Historic Highways of America.” 

“One of these routes,” he writes, 
“was from the Potomac river through 
southwestern Pennsylvania to the 
headwaters of the Ohio. (National 
Pike, or U. S. 40, follows this old 
path to a great extent.) There were 
lesser thoroughfares which, though 
lately known as Indian trails, were 
undoubtedly paths of the _ buffalo. 
One of these was the famous Kit- 
tanning Path from the headwaters 
of the Juniata river to the Allegheny 
—the route of the Pennsylyania rail- 
road across the Alleghenies. (The 
Kittanning Path passed over the 
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mountains in the vicinity of what is 
now known as the famous Horse- 
shoe Curve, just west of Altoona.) 
Another was the old trail through 
Bedford and Carlisle, 
known as the Forbes Road. 

In “Historical Highways of Amer- 
ica,” are these words: 

“The buffalo, because of his sa- 
gacity, was able to lay out trails that 
avoided swamps and precipices and 
held to the lowest possible levels 
thus making the courses easiest to 
follow.” 

No wonder the Indian and later 
the white man followed those easy 
grades. No wonder highways and 
railroads followed in turn. 

Thomas Ashe, writing from Erie 
in 1806, says: 

“Herds of buffaloes roamed part 
of Pennsylvania in pioneer days, 
especially from Lake Erie southward 
through the valley of the Susque- 
hanna river and its tributaries. In 
the autumn of 1773 a herd of over 
12,000 passed along the West Branch 
of the Susquehanna on annual mi- 
gration, down to the Cumberland 
and Shenandoah Valleys. Hunters 
posted themselves by deeply worn 
buffalo paths during the migration 
season and killed them by the hun- 
dreds.” 

Ashe, in his well-known book 
“Travels in America,” also wrote: 


later to be. 


“In the vicinity of the spot where 
the town of Clarion now stands, one 
of the settlers built a salt spring 
which was visited by buffaloes in 
such large numbers that he supposed 
there could not have been less than 
two thousand there at a time.” 


In “The Planting of Civilization 
in Western Pennsylvania,” by Solon 
J. Buck and Elizabeth Hawthorn 
Buck, published by the University 
of Pittsburgh Press in 1939, the 
authors write: 


“The animals of the forest were 
both helpful and harmful to the 
early settler. From them he obtained 
food, skins and furs, but some of 
them were dangerous or destructive. 
Among the animals that were both 
useful for food and for skins the more 
important were the deer, the elk, the 
bear and the bison. This last animal, 
or rather a species of it known as the 
wood buffaio, was once common in 
western and northern Pennsylvania. 
Aside from the testimony of early 


travelers in the region, there is evi- 
dence of the presence of the buffalo 


in the names of several Buffalo 
Creeks, Lac Le Boeuf, and a ‘Buffalo 
Swamp’ delineated on the early maps 
in the vicinity of Clarion. 

“The animals differed from the 
buffalo of the plains in that they 
were larger, (some of the bulls are 
said to have weighed a ton,) were 
more nearly black in color with 
shorter hair and no hump, and were 
shaped more like domestic cattle 
with a relatively horizontal backbone 
and large hind quarters. 

“The wood buffalo is now extinct, 
for the settlers, in the midst of a 
region that appeared to be limit 
lessly stocked with game, adopted the 
tactics that later so nearly resulted 
in the extinction of the plains buf- 
falo—those of slaughtering many of 
the animals and using only the 
tongues, hearts and hides. One ac 
count of the slaughter of the ‘last 
herd’ places the event in the winter 
of 1799-1800, but it is evident that 





for some time before that the animals 
were to be found only in the un- 
settled region in the north-central 
part of the state.” 

S. N. Rhoads, in his wonderful 
book, “Mammals of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey,” wrote that the old 
settler at Clarion declared that for 
the first several seasons the buffaloes 
visited his salt spring with utmost 
regularity. They traveled in single 
file always following each other at 
equal distances, forming droves on 
their arrival of about 300 each. These 
embraced probably a score of family 
groups which perhaps had some 
“clan” relationship. 

“The first and second years, so ac- 
quainted were these brutes with this 
man’s house, and with his nature, 
that in a few hours they rubbed the 
house completely down, taking de- 
light in turning the logs of wood off 
with their horns, while he had 
some difficulty to escape from being 
trampled under their feet or crushed 
to death in his own ruins,” says 
Rhoads. 

At the time he estimated there 
could not have been less than ten 
thousand in the neighborhood of the 
spring. They sought for no manner 
of food but only bathed and drank 


three or four times a day and rolled 
in the earth, or reposed with their 
flanks distended in the adjacent 
shades and departed in single file, 
according to the exact order of their 
arrival. They all rolled successively 
in the same hole and each time car- 
ried away a coat of mud to preserve 
the moisture of the skin and which, 
when hardened and baked by the sun, 
would resist the stings of millions of 
insects that would otherwise have 
persecuted these animals. 

In the first and second years, ac- 
cording to Rhoads, this old man and 
his companions, killed from six to 
seven hundred of the animals merely 
for the sake of their skins which were 
sold for small sums of money. 

Col. Henry W. Shoemaker, author 
and naturalist, says there was a salt 
spring in the valley of Stony Creek, 
not far from Harrisburg, which was 
visited by vast herds of buffaloes. To 
reach it they swam the Susquehanna 
river at its confluence with the 
Juniata and headed for the salt lick 
which may have been on what are 
now State Game Lands beyond Ellen- 
dale Forge. 

By 1800 only a few buffaloes sur- 
vived in Pennsylvania. One of the 
last was killed near what is now 
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WESTERN PLAINS BISON 


Capitol Hill, Harrisburg, according 
to the “Annals of Harrisburg,” by 
George H. Morgan, published in 
1858. The killing took place in 1792. 
Dr. George P. Donehoo, in _ his 
book, “History of Indian Place Names 
in’ Pennsylvania,” second edition, 
published in 1928, says of the various 
Buffalo Creeks in Pennsylvania: 
“According to Heckewelder, Sisilie- 
hanna is a Delaware Indian word 


99 


meaning ‘buffalo stream’. 


Heckewelder was a Protestant mis- 
sionary among the Pennsylvania In- 
dians and kept minute records of 
his religious pilgrimages, observing 
clearly the life, customs, costumes, 
language and habits of the red men. 

Rev. John Ettwein, another mis- 
sionary to the Indians, writes in his 
“Notes of Travel, 1772’”—‘‘Reached 
Clearfield, where the buffaloes form- 
erly cleared large tracts of under- 
growth, so as to give the appearance 
of cleared fields; hence the Indians 
called the creek ‘Clearfield’.” 

Waterford, in Erie county, was 
originally called Le Boeuf, which, of 
course, followed the naming of the 
French fort at the same place. 

Dr. Donehoo also has this to say 
about French Creek: “The French 
expedition under Celoron de Bien- 
ville, passed the mouth of the creek 


August 5, 1749. Bienville, in his 
journal, writes. ‘I continued my route 
as far as the village at the River aux 
Boeufs, which is only nine or ten 
cabins’.” On the map of his expedi- 
tion drawn by Father Bonnecamp, a 
member of the party, the creek is 
noted as “R. aux Boeufs.” (River of 
Buffaloes.) This name is given to the 
stream on all French documents 
pertinent to the expedition and the 
period following. 

Dr. William T. Hornaday, noted 
naturalist, devotes more space in his 
monograph on the extermination 
of the American bison than any 
other writer. In a map which he pre. 
pared showing the range of the 
buffaloes in North America, he drew 
a line approximately just west of the 
Susquehanna river showing where 
the herds, and then the stragglers, 
lingered until the last years of the 
Eighteenth century. This would bring 
the range a trifle west of Harrisburg, 
Liverpool, Sunbury, Lewisburg, Lock 
Haven, Emporium and Bradford. 

Most of the diarists and recorders 
of early days failed to give a good 
description of the buffaloes that 
inhabited Pennsylvania—how _ they 
looked, their size, coloring, habits. 
Col. Shoemaker, writing in 1915, said: 

“With the meager records the hunt 
for traces of the bison in the Key- 
stone State might seem discouraging 
were it not for the wealth of oral 
traditions, embracing every topic con- 
nected with life in colonial days, 
which runs like an underground 
stream through the hearts and minds 
of old pioneers * * * but from the 
descendants of some of the early 
pioneers some record of the Pennsyl- 
vania bison has been obtained. 


‘“‘However, much of what has been 
thus obtained will only interest the 
scientist and student, for it matters 
little to most persons to learn that 
the Pennsylvania bison was different 
in appearance from most of his west- 
ern congeners, that he belonged to 
the type known as the wood bison. 
At the same time it does seem worth 
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while to present a description of our 
bison from the lips of the grandson 
or a noted hunter of the species. 


“Doubtless west of the Alleghenies 
the individuals shaded into the true 
bison of the plains, but those which 
ranged between the east and west 
slopes of the Alleghenies, migrating 
between the Great Lakes and the val- 
leys of southern Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Virginia to Georgia, repre- 
sented the type of the bison of the 
Keystone State.” 

Jacob Quiggle (or Quigley) of 
Clinton county, was the grandson of 
Phillip Quiggle, who not only was 
an officer in the Revolutionary war 
but a noted hunter and pioneer. Col. 
Shoemaker says Jacob Quiggle, on his 
90th birthday, gave a description of 
the Pennsylvania buffalo, as related 
to him by his grandfather. He re- 
ported his grandfather as saying the 
Pennsylvania buffalo was a tremend- 
ous animal, exceeding for the most 
part the buffaloes of the western 
plains. In color the Pennsylvania 
animal was very dark, many of the 
old bulls being coal black, with 
grizzly white hairs around the nose 
and eyes. The hair was very short 
with a tendency to crispness or curli- 
ness, especially at the joints. The 
hump, so conspicuous on the western 
buffalo or bison, was notable by its 
absence. The legs were long, and fore 
and back legs evenly placed, the 
heavy front and meager hindquarters 
of the western bison were not present 
-in other words the Pennsylvania 
buffalo was a_ beautifully propor- 
tioned beast, an agile runner and 
— and carried no superfluous 
esh. 


Certainly the animal was well 
adapted to the rugged Pennsylvania 
terrain. 

According to Mr. Quiggle, the bulls 
often weighed a ton, mature cows 
about half that much. The hair on 
the neck and shoulders was no longer 
than on other parts of the body, ex- 
cept with the mature bulls, who car- 


ried a sort of mane or crest which 
reached its maximum length where 
the prairie 


the hump grows on 
buffalo. 

Both males and females wore 
beards but they were not heavy and 
consisted of tufts of straight, stiff, 
black hair. The horns which in ma- 
ture specimens were very long, grew 
upwards like the horns of Ayrshire 
cattle. Mr. Quigley said the Pennsyl- 
vania buffaloes preferred dense forests, 
although on warm days they could 
be found sunning themselves in open 
spaces. 

The onrush of civilization preyed 
upon the herds of buffaloes. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of them were 
killed. The great thundering herds 
that moved over the state, were 
broken up into small groups of were 
driven westward. The small groups 
were relentlessly pursued by the 
pioneer settlers until finally the last 
buffalo native to Pennsylvania had 
disappeared. 

The last small herd in Pennsylvania 
was slaughtered in the winter of 1799- 
1800, in the White mountains, not 
far from Weikert, Union county, and 
Troxelville, Snyder county. It is a 
tale that would be unthinkable today. 

Martin Bergstresser, Snyder county 
pioneer, was one of those who helped 
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to wipe out the last herd. The list of 
names of the men who took part in 
that slaughter still have familiar ring 
in Snyder county, where many of the 
descendants still live. 


The winter of 1799-1800 had been 
particularly severe and food on the 
mountains could not be had by the 
buffaloes. It was covered deep with 
snow. The last herd, crazed by 
hunger, seeming the valley. While 
passing the farm of Samuel McClellan 
four buffalo cows were slain. The 
herd fell afoul of the barnyard and 
haystack of the Bergstresser farm. The 
famished beasts, scenting the hay, 
broke through the stump fences and 
the animals were soon tearing away 
at the hay. Bergstresser, aided by his 
daughter, killed four more of the 
animals. With the smell of blood in 
their noses, and crazed by harassing 
dogs, the buffaloes became terrified. 
Soon the more than 300 of them were 
snorting and plunging about. An old 
bull lunged through the log cabin 
door. Inside were the pioneer’s wife 
and three small children. The plung- 
ing animals, following the leadership 
of the big bull, crowded into the 
cabin where they pressed the life out 
of the pioneer’s wife and children, 
their bodies being deeply embedded 
in the earthen floor. 

News of the tragedy spread though- 
out the valley. Settlers were invited 
to join in a hunt for the herd, which 
had departed for the mountains, and 
to avenge the deaths of the Berg- 
stresser family members. More than 
50 men gathered and started for the 
hills. They spent two days before 
locating the herd. 

When the hunters got close to the 
animals they found them numb from 
cold and hunger and “crusted” so 
deeply in snow drifts they could not 
get away. The slaughter began. Some 
of the settlers used rifles to kill the 
animals; others crept up on the great 
beasts and slew them by slashing their 
throats with heavy hunting knives. 


The site where the last herd of 


native Pennsylvania buffaloes was 
slain is still known locally as the 
Buffalo Field. 


The date for the killing of this last 
herd was fixed by Flavel Bergstresser, 
a direct descendant of Martin Berg. 
stresser as December 31, 1799. He 
came to that conclusion because, he 
said, he always heard the “old folks” 
say it was ‘“‘after Christmas and before 
New Year's.” 


And who killed the last buffalo in 
Pennsylvania? 


Records show that the last indivi- 
dual animal was killed by Col. John 
Kelly, February 19, 1801. The spot 
where the last buffalo fell is known 
today as Buffalo Cross Roads, in 
Union county. 


Buffalo paths ran through the val- 
ley of Henry Run, to the east end of 
Sugar Valley, thence across the “red 
hills,” through the west end of White 
Deer Valley, across Buffalo Mountain 
into Buffalo Valley, across that val- 
ley, over Jack’s Mountain and the 
White Mountains into Middle Creek 
Valley where the animals wintered in 
large numbers. 


In Sugar Valley, the Buffalo Path 
was worn deep by the tread of these 
heavy beasts. Many of the trees along 
the trails had bark rubbed off by 
the animals in their migrations, ac- 
cording to early records, 


Along Buffalo Run, in Union 
county, the path—as well as buffalo 
wallows—was still plainly visible as 
late as 30 years ago and was traversed 
by this writer. At one spot a gigantic 
hemlock tree, now gone, showed un- 
mistakable signs of rubbing. The 
poth is still a familiar landmark for 
hunters, fishermen and hikers. 

Dr. Beck, who is quoted in Prof. 
J. A. Allen’s “History of the Ameri- 
can Bison,” gives a different version 
of the last of the Pennsylvania 
buffaloes. He says a buffalo cow, 
which escaped Col. Kelly and some 
of his companions in 1800, ultimately 
took refuge in the “tight end” of 
Union county, near the Centre county 
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line, and defied its pursuers, Thus 
the fate of the really last buffalo in 
Pennsylvania may never be known. 

The huge skull of the buffalo killed 
by Col. Kelly in 1801 was nailed to 
a pine tree and was a familiar sight 
for many years. About 1820 the skull 
was blown from the tree in a gale 
and was picked up by some Kleckner 
children—relatives of the Kellys—and 
for years reposed in the garret of the 
Kleckner home at Kelly Cross Roads, 
named in honor of the intrepid Col. 
Kelly. When the mansion was re- 
modeled about 30 years ago the skull, 
containing the horns, was thrown on 
a rubbish heap and burned to ashes 
in a spring house-cleaning fire. 

The writer of this article just 
missed getting the skull of that last 
buffalo. He was only two weeks too 
late. 

But though the native buffaloes 
were gone, Pennsylvania for nearly 


a half a century—1845 to 1885—was 
the leading tanning center for west- 
ern buffalo hides which were shipped 
in by the carloads. Many of these 
hides were tanned at Wilcox, Elk 
county, and in several other upstate 
communities. During this period it is 
estimated that more than a million 
buffalo hides were tanned. Many of 
these hides were sold in Pennsylvania; 
others were shipped elsewhere. So 
many were they the price dropped 
perceptibly. A few such hides could 
be purchased as late as a quarter of 
a century ago at farm and mountain 
personal property sales in the hills of 
north-central Pennsylvania. 

The tread of thundering herds long 
since has passed away in Pennsyl- 
vania, of course, but it is important 
to know that these great beasts have 
left their name in a number of places 
though the buffaloes have vanished 
into the shadows. 





WILD TURKEYS ARE WARY OF TRAPS 


Experience has taught many hunters how difficult it is to bag a wild 
turkey. Trapping the bird is no easy task either, Game Commission wildlife 


biologists have learned. 


Despite last winter’s deep snows, which should have forced turkeys to 
the baited live traps for food, the catching success was poor during the 


agency’s trap and transfer program. 


This study by the Commission’s research personnel was undertaken in 


an attempt to improve wild turkey populations in southcentral Pennsylvania 
by introducing some wild birds trapped in the northcentral counties. But 
only 28 of the birds, 17 hens and 11 toms, were captured and transferred 
in the operation. These turkeys were trapped at seven locations in five 
northern counties, hence there was little reduction in the flocks from which 
they were taken. The birds that were caught were liberated on the Game 
Commission’s wild turkey area in Perry County. 


No Fishing From Breasts of Dams 


The Game Commission at a recent meeting passed the following reso- 
lution: “It shall be unlawful for any person to fish from the breasts of dams 
owned or controlled by the Pennsylvania Game Commission.” 

The action was taken “to protect the dams against vandalism, erosion 
and other deterioration that would increase the cost of maintenance and 
repair,” the resolution states. 

In January of this year the Pennsylvania Fish Commission adopted the 
same resolution affecting breasts of dams owned or controlled by that agency. 








N Clinton county, Pennsylvania, 

a veteran trapper once voiced this 
pithy observation: ‘There are a great 
many things about a porcupine that 
commands one’s respect—his quills!” 

True words, well spoken! For en- 
during pain and porcupine quills 
have long been linked in synonymity. 
Yet, in reply to the charges of each 
quill-wounded plaintiff, Mr. Needles 
can honestly lay claim to a uniform 
habit of minding his own business. 


LIB 


An Introduction To Mr. Needles 


By Wilbert Nathan Savage 


Trouble is one thing he dearly loves 
to avoid. But if the enemy insists on 
a fracas, Porky resignedly assumes his 
you’re-asking-for-it stance and some- 
thing’s gotta give. 

“Porcupine” originally meant “pig 
with spines.” The word must have 
been coined a long time ago, for the 
creature is referred to in some of the 
world’s most ancient literature. Mr. 
Albert R. Shadle, of the University 
of Buffalo’s Biology Department, re- 
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cently went beyond recorded history 
when he reported: “North American 

rcupines have a long history of 
occupation which extends back more 
than a million years to the Pleisto- 
cene Period...” 


There are two types of porcupines 
in this country, the Canadian por- 
cupine and the western porcupine. 
The range of the former is north- 
eastern U.S.A. (New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, etc.), and Canada. 
The western porcupine may show u 
from New Mexico to Alaska. Bot 
types belong the a single genus and 
species, Erethizon dorsatum. But 
coloration is different. Canadian por- 
cupines may have coats varying from 
almost black to grizzled brown or 
“tweedy” slate. Western Porkys show 
a definite yellow or greenish-yellow 
tinge to their pelage. Something else: 
the two types have inexplicably dif- 
ferent odors, with the western type 
having a much stronger musky smell 
than his northeastern brethren. 


In Pennsylvania the porcupine has 


registered an up-and-down census. 
Half a century ago, Mr. Porky had a 


pretty firm foothold in Keystone 
territory. Down the county alphabet, 
from Armstrong to Wyoming, porcu- 
pines thrived. Samuel N. Rhoads, 
who in 1903 wrote “The Mammals 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey,” 
recorded reports which included these 
indicative passages: ‘““McKean county 
—Porcupines: So plentiful they’re a 
nuisance; eating oil derricks. Forest 
county: Abundant, and on the in- 
crease; gnawing salt-saturated oil der- 
tricks. Clinton county: Numerous, 
from mountain-top country to banks 
of the Sinnemahoning. Armstrong 
county: Plenty in Buffalo Creek re- 
gion. Wyoming county: Abun- 
met... .” 

Today, in some areas of the state, 
Br'er Quills is barely holding his 
own. Elsewhere, he’s running the 
gamut from a steady decrease-in-num- 
bers trend to an uphill struggle to- 
ward population gains. According to 


a Pittman-Robertson Report (Project 
37-R), Porky is faring especially well 
in cut-over areas where reforestation 
is providing food and cover in North 
Central regions of the state. While 
eight or nine northern counties rate 
at the top as favorite stamping 
grounds of the porcupine from ‘way 
back, other counties would find it 
difficult to scare up a single specimen. 
Certainly it has been quite a while 
since anyone has reported seeing a 
porcupine in Fayette, Greene, West- 
moreland, Washington, Allegheny, 
and perhaps a dozen other counties. 


A thorough study of the porcupine 
and its habits reveals some remark- 
able and little-known facts. It also 
does away with certain fanciful claims 
long attached to Porky’s reputation. 
Example: the porcupine cannot 
“shoot” his quills—not even for very 
short distances. And he does not roll 
himself into a ball when attacked. 
Also, porcupines do not hang from 
tree limbs and mate in a face-to-face 
position as has been stated by some 


BUSINESS END of Mr. Porcupine features 
the large, chisel-like teeth. They are quite 
similar to those of the woodchuck and grow 
continuously throughout the animal’s life. 
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of the most widely recognized early 
naturalists. However, as one wildlife 
expert pointed out: “The mature 
female porcupine, when aroused to 
anger by an unwanted suitor, can 
erect a rosette of quills that puts a 
speedy end to Cupid’s purpose. But 
with the female’s quills in a relaxed 
position, nature has wisely arranged 
for the safety of the male, and the 
mating process, which usually takes 
place in the fall, can be expected to 
occur in the normal manner .. .” 

If you’ve heard that it is impossible 
to “shine” the eyes of a porcupine at 
night, you can safely register the 
rumor as fact, not fancy. For Mr. 
Porky is one of the extremely few 
four-footed creatures with eyes so de- 
signed structurally that they just 
won't shine in the dark. 


On the true side of the ledger, too, 
is the claim that, in proportion to 
her size, the female porcupine gives 
birth to one of the largest young 
produced by any mammal. A_ baby 
Porky may weigh over a pound and 
a quarter at birth and measure a foot 
in length—actually a weight exceed- 
ing that of a black bear cub newly 
born to a mamma bruin weighing 
fully sixteen times as much as Mrs. 
Porcupine! The gestation period of 
the porcupine also seems far out of 
balance with its size, for the period 
from mating ‘til arrival of the off- 
spring ranges from 205 to 217 days, 
or about seven months! 

If anything can prove that the 
porcupine is not a “clumsy dolt,” or 
one of the other uncomplimentary 
names with which he’s frequently 
tagged, the baby porcupine offers 
some convincing evidence in that di- 
rection. Here’s why: within the first 
hour after birth it responds to calls 
from its mother who, like a well- 
trained puppy, sits up, forepaws 
hanging limp, while the youngster 
locates the source of his nourishment. 
The baby Porky arrives complete 
with his first eight teeth—all func- 
tional—and his eyes wide open. His 


quills, well-developed and about half 
an inch in length, are ready for action 
as soon as they are dry—usually a 
half hour after birth. 

The mother will make little or no 
effort to protect her young, for she 
seems instinctively to know that her 
offspring is fully capable of making 
things pretty miserable for any molest- 
ing smart-alec. When he’s two hours 
old, the quilled infant—correctly 
called porcupette—can demonstrate 
startling muscle coordination. Within 
two days, he’s able to climb. His 
nursing period is short, for Mamma 
Porcupine likes to get her little one 
on solid foods in as little as ten days. 
Multiple births are exceedingly rare. 

The porcupine does not hibernate 
in winter. If the weather is unusually 
cold and blustery the animal may 
shelter for a few days, but since his 
food consists almost entirely of the 
inner bark of trees in winter, he can 
lumber outside almost anytime and 
munch a quick fill of the succulent 
cambium layer of bark in one of his 
favorite tree flavors—evergreens, birch, 
willow, elm, poplar, apple, wild 
crerry, or maple. His home may be 
in any dry, protecting cavity—in a 
rock ledge, a hollow tree, etc. There 
are no cushioning leaves or other 
padding materials. Even Mrs. Porcu- 
pine does without such luxuries and 
bears her young in an unlined nest, 
as if to prove the innate hardiness of 
the species! 

Along about dusk, the porcupine 
starts to plan a busy night, for he’s 
about ninety-five per cent nocturnal 
under average environmental condi- 
tions. Since he never stores food in 
his den, the spiny fellow must go 
abroad when hunger pangs urge the 
rounding up of a meal. During warm 
weather the porcupine does a great 
deal of ground feeding. Almost any 
kind of vegetation will do—even 
domestic field and garden crops if 
they're handy. (One resident of 
Maine trapped 65 of the creatures 
among his apple trees at fruit picking 
time in 1949). 
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ALBINO ANIMAL is always a rarity but this female porcupine, shown with her normal 
colored young, is a one in fifty thousand occurrence. Porcupines shake themselves like dogs 
to rearrange their coat. The quills drop out sometimes but they do not “shoot” them. 


Porky also has in insatiable crav- 
ing for salt. This everpresent hunger 
for sodium chloride frequently gets 
him in deep trouble, for he may 
gnaw boat oars, axe and other tool 
handles, leather items—even stairways 
and doorsteps in hunting lodges and 
summer homes—or anything his teeth 
will chisel if it bears the slightest 
trace of perspiration salt. In regions 
where the animal is plentiful, such as 
parts of Wisconsin where there is a 
porcupine population of better than 
one for each ten acres of hardwood- 
hemlock growth—property owners 
who have cabins and lodges standing 
vacant most of the winter have 
learned to successfully appease Porky 
by putting out convenient blocks of 
salt. 

It is a common misconception that 
the porcupine is protected by law 
throughout. much of the United 
States because it is considered the 
only slow-moving animal which lost 
hunters can easily kill for food. Ac- 
tually, the animal is protected in 


only a few scattered localities. Ver- 
mont even had a fifty-cent bounty on 
Br’er Quills until early in 1957 when 
it was dropped because the legally 
acceptable proof of the kill was a 
pair of Porky ears and “It was dis- 
covered that some hunters had been 
able to fashion as many as sixteen 
pairs of ears from the quill-less short- 
haired underparts of a single porcu- 
pine skin.” 

As for famished hunters turning to 
the animal as a source of food, Mr. 
Donald Spencer, a Fish and Wild- 
life Service biologist, comments: 
“How many hunters do you know 
whose lives have been saved over the 
past half century by being able to 
kill and eat a porcupine? In northern 
Canada and Alaska, conditions are 
entirely different . . . When lost or 
stranded by storm, the life of the 
hunter or trapper is dependent on 
the availability of food . . .” Spencer 
further points out that big game 
hunters who do become lost each 
year in the U.S.A. usually perish 
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LETHAL END of the porcupine is the quill-equipped tail. The “quill pig” will usually j 
protect his tender nose when attacked by burying it between his forepaws but will turn] 
his rear end towards the attacker. The quill-studded tail swings back and forth vigorously | 
and upon contact, can leave as many as 200 quills buried in the foe. : 


from exposure and not 
starvation. 

The flesh of the porcupine can 
provide only fair eating at best. The 
Indians relished it, but any informed 
epicurean will have to admit that 
Old Man Quill-Pig carries more ex- 
ternal parasites than his share. In 
fact, of all animals examined 
throughout one of the Pittman-Rob- 
ertson projects, Porky held the un- 
enviable distinction of being the 
most highly parasitized. To make 
matters even worse for the gourmet 
with an eye on a porcupine, the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine adds: “It 
is doubtful if the porcupine will ever 
gain general favor in the States as 
food . . . the excessive internal para- 
sitism by tapeworms and _ round- 
worms would rule against it £3 

The strong incisor teeth of the 


injuries, 


porcupine continue to grow through. 
out the animal’s life, and only normal 
use keeps them sharp and normal in 
shape and length. The enamel on} 
the teeth is orange-colored instead of | 
white. 

Further assaying of the porcupine'’s | 
anatomical make-up reveals that his 
eyesight is not very good, and his| 
hearing isn’t exactly keen. Indeed, all | 
senses except that of touch (taste/ 
undetermined, of course) seem rather | 
dull in the porcupine, for even his 
sense of smell is rated as poor. But} 
he is an excellent climber, and he 
does have those quills, which alone | 
can make up for a great many phy- 
sical shortcomings! 

And, speaking of those quills, 
Porky wears an average armor of 
about 30,000. They are strong, but 
amazingly light—about 4,000 to the 
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ounce! Special muscles in the skin 
give him perfect control of the 
prickly arsenal at all times. And he’s 
so sensitive to touch that the slightest 
contact with just one of the long 
tactile or guard hairs can trigger 
swift erection of every barbed bristle 
on his body. 

The quill-equipped tail of the 
porcupine in his most lethal weapon. 
It is a strong, club-like tail, quick to 
strike at offenders. Usvally, when at- 
tacked, Mr. Spines will protect his 
tender nose by burying it in a handy 
crevice or between his forepaws. 
Then,.with his entire complement of 
quills at full mast, he starts to lash 
that wicked-looking tail. The spine- 
studded swinging appendage, upon 
contact, can drive as many as 150 to 
200 quills deep into the anatomy of 
the foe. Although the quills rarely 
carry infection, and no natural poi- 
son, they do have the terribly dis- 
tressing habit of steadily working 
their way deeper and deeper into the 
victim’s flesh. 

“The Animal Kingdom”, edited by 
Frederick Drimmer, tells of a man 
named E. C. Morris who found a 
panther which had died as a result of 
seventeen imbedded porcupine quills. 
Some of them had worked their way 
into the eyes and on into the brain! 
Foxes, eagles, coyotes, and lynxes 
have also been found dead as a result 
of porcupine quills penetrating vital 
parts. Numberless dogs—often indicat- 
ing a sad moment of curious depar- 
ture from pursuit of the fox or the 
‘coon—have returned to their masters 
with a snoot full of quills. 


If the quills are removed at once— 
and the best way to remove them is 
to yank ’em out with pliers or heavy 
| tweezers—damage venue amounts to 
nothing more than soreness that lasts 
a few days. If the shafts are broken 
off and the points remain in the vic- 
tim, the tiny scale-like barbs, aided 
by natural muscle action, continue to 
penetrate so inexorably that, fre- 
quently, even though a_ porcupine 
may be killed, he will get posthumous 


revenge. For his contacting assailant 
may suffer great pain for weeks be- 
fore the motile barbs finally reach a 
vital spot in the head or body. 

Porcupine quills have long been 
used by Indians in the fashioning of 
various ornamental objects and as 
costume decorations. The Ottawa In- 
dians still make knickknack boxes 
from porcupine quills tightly woven 
into a veneer over birch bark frame- 
work. These are tinted and polished 
to a high luster. 

The Sioux Indians are adept at 
decorating moccasins and plaid slip- 
pers with the durable quills of Mr. 
Porcupine. In some instances the 
longer quills—usually they reach a 
length not exceeding 314 inches—are 
used to form flashily dyed “wrap- 
around” stitchwork. Shirts and robes 
also have been decorated with Porky’s 
quills. Crow Indians sometimes used 
the quills to put fancywork on elk- 
skin robes. Many example items may 
today be found in the Denver Art 
Museum. These uses, as one observer 
put it: “Provides some sort of endur- 
ing and passable answer to an oft- 
repeated question, ‘what the heck’s a 
porcupine good for anyhow’?” 

There have been many discussions 
on the topic of Porky’s damage to 
trees, caused by scars left after feed- 
ing. These result in slight spot dam- 
age, or in the case of complete gird- 
ling, total loss. Apparently the dis- 
cussions usually boil down to these 
conclusions: If the porcupine is so 
numerous that his wintertime feed- 
ing habits cause noticeable damage 
to timber, then his numbers should 
be reduced. But if the porcupine is 
present only in scattered numbers, 
then timber losses can be expected to 
give scarce reasons for severe treat- 
ment of the bristling rodent. 

In doing a great deal of research 
on the porcupine, the author could 
nowhere find indications that those 
who are really acquainted with the 
animal wish him harm. Control, yes. 
Eradication, no. 
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Tiger Of The Skies 


INDIANA COUNTY -— Early in 
April, while conducting a census of 
the ——— and quail populations 
on the Conemaugh River Reservoir, 
I observed a marked decline in the 
number of quail present in one area. 
I searched the fence rows, brush piles 
and woods in the immediate vicinity 
in an effort to determine the cause 
of their disappearance. The muti- 
lated bodies of several quail were 
found. There was evidence that they 
were the victims of predation from 
the air. My belief that the,quail were 
killed by flying predators was con- 
firmed when I found three quail 
bands in as many owl pellets. The 
owl pellets were found beneath a 
big oak tree which was growing in 
the middle of a large cultivated field. 
A great-horned owl’s nest was located 
within a half mile of where the owl 
pellets were found, One adult and 
two young great-horned owls were 
taken from the nest. Game Protector 
Bruce Catherman and I examined 
the nest and found the remains of 


—— 


the following animals in the nest: the | 
rear halves of two adult rabbits; two | 
whole young rabbits; one flicker; one | 
red-wing; one ring-necked pheasant | 
and the remains of other small ani- | 
mals that were not identified. This | 
incident was ample proof for me of | 
the great-horned owl’s skill as a hunt. | 
er and destructiveness as a predator. | 
—Research Biologist Kenneth Gard. [ 
ner, Indiana. 


Clean Streams For More Wildlife 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY—On | 
April 23, 1958, Fish Warden Anto | 
losky and myself were patrolling the | 
Schuylkill River in Montgomery |) 
County. We were checking fishermen | 
and also taking a duck and goose |} 
census on local nesting conditions. 
This river certainly is a good ex-| 
ample of what the clean streams pro- 7 
gram can mean to fishlife and wild. 
life. When the river was dirty and | 
full of silt the fishlife was practically | 
nil and tnere were very few ducks | 
and geese nesting along its banks. | 
However, since the river has been 
getting cleaned up it is fast becoming 7 
one of the best fishing spots in the | 
county. In addition to this the water- 7 
fowl are using it more and more for | 
nesting along its banks. One incident |7 
which we observed this day was quite | 
interesting. We came to an island Pi 
the middle of the river which is |) 
about 100 yards long. We docked the | ft 
boat and checked the island over and | 
counted seven nests of Canadian | 
Geese which had a total of thirty-one 4 
eggs in the nests. Further down river | 
we found two more goose nests. All | 
this adds up to what clean streams | 
can mean to our wildlife.—District | 
Game Protector W. E. Shaver, Main- § 
land. 
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Battling Bittern 


ADAMS COUNTY-—During April 
I received a call from Mr. Robert 
Lott near Brysonia asking me to iden- 


) tify a bird which he and some of his 


employees had found on one of the 
Lott farms, The description which 
Mr. Lott gave by phone seemed to 
fill the bill for an American Bittern 
—and a later visit to the Lott farm 
confirmed the identification. Mr. Lott 
reported that the bird had been ob- 
served on one of his farms and ap- 
peared unable to fly. An examination 


) did not reveal any serious defect and 
| Mr. Lott released the bird. It was an 
) event of interest in the area because 
} none of the persons seeing the bird 


had ever observed one before. Inci- 
dentally, the area is not one in which 


» the Bittern would generally be found 
| —but I wondered how many persons 
) passing marsh or swamp areas have 


observed the American Bittern stand- 
ing still, beak pointed sky-ward, and 


) have just dismissed him for a stump 
} standing in the marsh. In handling 


the bird, Mr. Lott learned that there 


} was a lot of power in the long, strong 


beak—a few painful “nips” by Mr. 
Bittern revealed that he could take 
care of himself in a battle.—District 
Game Protector Paul Glenny, Gettys- 
burg. 
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Late Sleepers 


WYOMING COUNTY-Bears in 
this area are usually up out of the 
sack and stirring around by the mid- 
dle of March but this year they over- 
slept almost a full month, due no 
doubt to the heavy blanket of snow 
which remained in the mountains of 
Wyoming County until late in April. 
—District Game Protector Thomas 
W. Meehan, Mehoopany. 


Fluttering Fool 


ERIE COUNTY—During April, I 
located a Kildeer’s nest. The nest 
was just a small depression on stony 
ground that had very little cover. 
There were four eggs, about the size 
of those of a pheasant, in the nest 
and their mottled color blended so 
well with the stony surrounding area 
that they were hard to spot. The 
mother Kildeer puts on the best 
crippled bird act of all the birds to 
lure an intruder away from her nest. 
This one was no exception for she 
would permit me to get within just 
a few feet of her as she fluttered on, 
apparently helpless and just manag- 
ing to keep out of my reach. When 
she decided she had lured me far 
enough from her nest, she took to the 
air with the greatest of ease.—District 
Game Protector Elmer Simpson, 
Union City. 
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Artificial Respiration 


ERIE COUNTY-—Recently Deputy 
Howard Gay related the following 
incident to me: One of thé residents 
of this district was enroute down into 
one of the more famous deer counties 
during this past season. While travel- 
ing east on U.S. Route 6 he came 
upon a situation, which at first looked 
somewhat odd. The motorist noted 
that a deer had been hit by an auto- 
mobile and he also noted that at- 
tempts were being made to save the 
deer. The deer lay helpless but soon 
“came to” after artificial respiration 
had been administered for a few 
minutes. According to the report, 
which we believe to be reliable, the 
deer was brought back to normal 
breathing only through the artificial 
respiration.—District Game Protector 
Roger J. Wolz, Albion. 


Ringnecked Traffic Patrol 


MONTOUR COUNTY-—On April 
24th, I was watching a ringneck cock- 
bird and his ‘harem’ of seven hens 
feed across a barley field and onto 
the berm along Route 54 north of 
Washingtonville. The traffic on the 
highway was quite heavy at the time 
with a car or truck passing about 
every minute. As the vehicles ap- 
proached, this old cock would stand 
by the side of the road, stretch to 
his full height, beat his wings and 


squawk so that you could hear him 
for two blocks. After repeating this 
show at least a dozen times there was 
a lull in the traffic and he walked to f 
the center of the road and waited ff 
while the hens scurried across. Just as J 
they had all gotten over, another } 
truck came bailing down the road 
and the old cock dashed across to 
the hens. As they entered the grass 
safely he stood along the berm and ff 
with wings whirring he told the f 
world what he thought of cars and 
their drivers, then very calmly took 
his girl-friends and continued safely 
on their way. I don’t claim to be an ff 
interpreter but I think that old cock Ff 
was telling those drivers that in the f 
fall they came after him with guns — 
and dogs and since he had out- 
smarted them then, they could at 
least give he and his girl-friends a 
little consideration and peace the 
balance of the year.—District Game f 
Protector George A. Dieffenderfer, [ 
Danville. 


Any Port In A Storm 


BERKS COUNTY—On Thursday 
morning, March 20th, the day before 
spring, my wife and I awoke at 5:30 
a.m. to get ready for work only to 
find it had snowed all night and was 
still snowing. It eventually ended in Ff 
a twenty-six inch snowfall on our f 
farm. Unable to get to work we went 
back to bed. A few minutes later we 
heard a noise as if something was 
hitting against the window pane. I 
got out of bed to investigate, and 
finding nothing upstairs, I went down 
to the cellar. There was a ringneck 
standing in the snow pecking at the 
window pane in the cellar window. 
He then walked around the house 
pecking at all the cellar window 
panes. Since I feed the pheasants on 
our farm during the winter I had 
some ear corn in the cellar and | 
shoveled the snow away from the 
windows and put some corn out. 
Practically all day he walked around 
the house pecking at the window 
panes and eating corn as he went. 
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For many days after that, he made 
several trips daily around the house 
pecking at the windows and eating 
corn. We gave him the name of 
“Woody” because he sounded like a 
woodpecker. Almost any time of the 
day we could look out an there stood 
“Woody”. It is now March 29th and 
“Woody” is still making his rounds 
daily, he even eats corn off the front 
steps.—District Game Protector J. A. 
Leiendecker, Reading. 


Deer Damage 


INDIANA COUNTY-—During the 
| past several months, I have had more 
» deer damage than ever before. Frank 
» Wilson, R. D. #2, New Florence, Pa., 
» deer destroyed 184 shocks corn, Dan 
Beers, R. D. #2, Blairsville, deer de- 
stroyed 4,500 three year old Christ- 
mas trees out of 5,000. William My- 
ers, R. D. #1, Indiana, Pa. had 9,500 
trees destroyed out of 10,000. James 
W. Daub, Pittsburgh, Pa. planted 


32,000 trees and had 75% destroyed 


during winter. Bob Henderson, Ise- 
lin, Pa., severe damage to apple or- 
chard. Fred Musser, Indiana, Pa., 
largest tree planter in country will 
not plant any more trees in Brush- 
valley Township due to deer damage 
and many others have called to com- 
plain about the deer.—District Game 
Protector Bruce W. Catherman, In- 
diana. 
Jet Age Gobbler 

BEDFORD COUNTY—During the 
past month spring evidenced itself in 
many ways—including the drumming 
of grouse and the gobbling of the 
tom turkeys. Once Turkey Gobblers 
begin their courtship strutting and 
cailing it is generally quite easy to 
have a gobbler talk back to a foreign 
noise. Quite often the sound of a 
tractor or a running chain saw brings 
a gobble—other times clapping one’s 
hands, imitating the whistle of a 
hawk or striking against the side of 
a car has the same effect. One old 
tom on State Game Lands No. 73, 
however, pays no attention to these 
sounds but will gobble when hears 


a jet plane flying over. This fact was 
first noticed while in company of the 
Hon. Wm. Fluke, former member of 
the Game Commission. I checked one 
day last week while working in the 
same area and without fail—through 
the middle of the day—whenever I 
heard a gobble within seconds I was 
able to hear or see a Jet aircraft 
passing over.—District Game Protec- 
tor Nicholas M. Ruha, Everett. 


It’s A Dog’s Life 

CLINTON COUNTY—On Sun- 
day, April 13, Deputy Hake picked 
up a small hound that was running 
deer in the vicinity. It had a collar 
and a current license. On further in- 
vestigation he found the owner of the 
dog and returned it to him stating 
that he would be contacted about it. 
We went to the man’s home the fol- 
lowing evening to talk to him about 
his dog running deer. He immedi- 
ately put on his hat and coat, got his 
gun and disposed of the dog. Need- 
less to say, due to the man’s actions, 
he was not fined.—District Game Pro- 
tector Ivan L. Dodd, Lock Haven. 


WOW -WHAT WERE YOU 
SAVING ABOUT A D206? 
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{7's NOT BAD, BU7 /7 
CAN'T HOLD A CANDLE 


\___ 70 BANANAS. ve 


Banana Bunny 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY — On 
April 10, my wife and children 
adopted two bunnies which had been 
orphaned due to a grass fire near the 
Raystown Dam. One had a broken 
leg and died the followirig day but 
the other seemed to thrive quite well 
during the fifteen days it remained in 
our home. The normal diet consisted 
of milk, carrots, celery, lettuce, ap- 
ples and clover plus bananas. Re- 
gardless of the amount of green foods 
consumed, it was always ready for 
banana handout, aften sensing the 
banana odor as much as 15 feet 
across the living room. Freedom 
seemed to over balance. bananas 
though, because we haven’t seen the 
bunny since his release. — District 
Game Protector Richard Furry, 
Huntingdon. 


Survival Of The Fittest 


GREENE COUNTY-—Proof that 
our pheasants can survive under poor 
conditions was reported to me by a 
Mr. John Lewandoski, of Crucible. 
He stated that last fall just prior to 
hunting season he saw a hen pheas- 
ant around his home on several occa- 
sions with only one leg. He said that 
he was very much surprised to see the 
same pheasants everal times so far 
this year and that it was in very good 
shape in spite of its handicap.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Richard L, Gra- 
ham, Carmichaels. 


The Beaver Went Over The 
Mountain 


NORTHAMPTON COUN TY- 
Weather conditions in the early 
spring probably caused wildlife to 
change its normal living habits in 
many instances. In the early part of 
April a single beaver wandefed sev. 
eral miles from its home into 
Northampton County. The closest 
known beaver is probably four miles 
from Pen Argyl, but this beaver 
wandered across the mountain into a 
heavy populated area, where he was 
struck slightly by an auto. Thef 
beaver was not seriously injured, but 
he was picked up and transferred to 
another area where his chances for 
survival were not jeopardized by f 
mechanical predators, such as_ the 
automobile.—District Game Protector 
H. W. Wiggins, Nazareth. 


Peek-a-boo 


VENANGO COUNTY-I_ was 
checking the results of cutting a 
hedge for game cover recently when 
an odd-looking animal took out from 
a pile of the cuttings. It was difficult § 
to identify what it was due to heavy 
brush and the fact that all-nite rains 
had pretty well soaked the long hairs 
into one mass. Not until it ran a 
short distance, turned around, and 
began to bark did I realize that it 
was a Pekingese dog. I was about 300 
yards from any road. Need I say that 
I had a good conversation with my- 
self, but the little fellow continued 
to bark. It was real indeed. After re- 
turning to the house, I canvassed the 
immediate neighborhood but with no 
success. My efforts to catch the 
stranger were unsuccessful; it kept it 
self well protected in the brush pile. 
My inquiries soon found the owner, 
however, and that evening there was 
a happy family reunited with their 
favorite pet. “Cuddles”, as it was 
called, found awaiting arms.—Con- 
servation Information Assistant Rob- 
ert D. Parlaman, Franklin. 
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Of Farmers and Chuck Hunters 


By Dick Drew 


E was a young farmer, bitterly 

opposed to anyone hunting on 
his land and known far and wide 
for the stern measures he meted out 
to trespassers. 

It is only fair to state, however, 
that he was justified in his attitude. 
One year trespassers killed some of 
his domestic mallards which had been 
pinioned and could not fly. Another 
time someone stole a boat from his 
farm pond some distance from and 
out of sight of his house. On more 


than one occasion pasture bars were 
opened and he had to spend valuable 
time locating his cattle. 

Late one afternoon, early in sum- 
mer, he gave me the surprise of my 
life. I was driving by his farm just 
as he returned from putting his cows 
in the night pasture. He yelled to me 
“Hey! I want to talk to you. If you 
have enough time, I would like to 
show you something.” 

After parking my car in his yard, 
he led me to his garden in the rear 
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of his home, and showed me two rows 
of early peas that had been com- 
pletely ruined. “Look what the rab- 
bits are doing to my garden. They're 
eating a lot of alfalfa too.” “Rabbits 
didn’t do that. Woodchucks did it,” 
was my reply. “What those d---d 
things! My farm is full of them, Who- 
ever named them ‘woodchucks’ must 
have been out of their mind. They 
live in the fields, not the woods” he 
retorted. 

About this time there was a flash 
of lightning, followed by the roll of 
thunder in the Western sky. A shower 
was moving toward us very fast. 
“We're going to get a shower, so 
you can’t hunt chucks. Why not come 
into the house and tell me some of 
the things about chucks that I don’t 
know?” was his surprising rejoinder. 
His wife was placing fopd on the 
table when we entered. J was prompt- 
ly invited to join them in their even- 
ing meal, but told them I had eaten 
early, and we compromised on a cup 
of coffee. 

For a long time, I held the center 
of the conversation explaining to 
them that the Latin name for wood- 
chuck is Marmota Monax; but the 
Pilgrims called him woodchuck be- 
cause at that time he lived in the 
woods, and reminded them of the 
hedgehog of Europe. The new name 
he thus acquired is a combination of 
the words “Wood” and “chuck”. 
“Chuck” is a Dorsetshire word mean- 
ing “pig’. Thus the new name 
“Woodchuck” literally means wood- 
pig, which is a: misnomer today. 

In this age, woodchucks are to be 
found most abundantly on the best 
cultivated farms. Our modern farms 
have furnished them with a menu 
of garden vegetables, clover, alfalfa 
and other farm products, so they 
have increased in numbers until they 
have been called many names one 
doesn’t find in print. 


“That’s interesting enough, but 
how did you know that woodchucks 
ate the peas instead of rabbits?” 
asked Farmer Washburn. 


“That’s easy. You will notice that 
only the best peas were eaten, and 
the rest trampled down by the wood. 
chucks as they waddled along. Some. 
time, when you see woodchucks eat. f 
ing alfalfa, watch them closely. A 
chuck will nibble off a blade of grass 
here, walk several feet and nibble off 
another, breaking down the grass 
between the two spots, especially in 
the spring when alfalfa is getting 
its first growth. Rabbits are inclined f 
to graze more like sheep. It is sur- 
prising how much ground a wood- 
chuck will cover during one hour of 
feeding.” 

Incidentally, how much value do 
you put on the peas you lost? “Prob- f 
ably $10” was the reply. “How many f 
woodchucks do you have on yourf 
farm?”, was my next question. “Dont f 
know exactly, but a lot of them,’ > 
he answered. He was utterly surf 
prised at my answer. “It looks to me 
like the loss of those peas will bef 


the most profitable thing that has 7 


happened to you this year. He looked 
at me in amazement and _ asked i 
“What do you mean?” 

“Let’s delve into the private life 
of the woodchuck a bit and see how 
it affects your pocketbook and safety. f 
According to your statement, it is} 
reasonable to assume there are forty | 
pairs of woodchucks on your farm / 
right now. They breed as soon as} 
they come out of hiberation, and 28- 
to 32 days later from five to eight 
are born. Four weeks after that, they § 
are out eating grass and stop nurs- 
ing altogether. As you see, by thef 
first of June, when your garden andf 
alfalfa are the best, you have a fine 
crop of chucks feeding on them. 
Woodchucks have been known tof 
have as many as ten in a litter. 

“Close observers of the woodchuck f 
declare they have two litters a year. 
I cannot prove this, but am inclined 
to believe it, as I’ve seen them breed 
in July and August, indicating a 
second breeding for the year. 

“Now let’s see what has happened 





Photo 


WOODCHUCK UP A TREE is a sight not too often seen although the animal is fully 
capable of climbing. Groundhogs are more often seen feeding in farm fields. The Pilgrims 
originally called him woodchuck because he lived in the woods. 


to your farm since the woodchucks 
came out of hibernation. If your 
forty pairs of chucks averaged a 
minimum of five to a litter, there 
are 200 young chucks in addition to 
the original forty pairs on your farm. 
Probably, there are more as some of 
the females must have given birth 
to more than five young. 

“One well recognized authority 
has stated that a woodchuck will eat 
a half ton of alfalfa a year. Another 
places the amount at six pounds per 
day, still more than a half ton. If 
these eighty adult and 200 young 
chucks stay on your farm a year, they 
will eat 140 tons of grass, the equiva- 
lent of 70 tons of the best hay on 
your farm. A woodchuck will not 
settle for anything less than the best. 
At a fair price of $40.00 per ton, 
this would cost you $2800.00. 

“Unfortunately, this is not all it 
will cost you to kéep so many wood- 
chucks. Once they have established 


themselves on your farm, they let 
the world know it by digging dens 
in the very best fields you have. They 
plan them well, are good hydraulic 
engineers and practitioners of sani- 
tation. They keep their bed above 
the water level, also the entrance, 
which may run twenty feet or more, 
slanting downward so as to form a 
sump, and then upward to the bed. 
They avoid clay and other types of 
soil where the digging is hard, and 
water will not sink quickly into the 
ground. They are fond of sand and 
gravel. 

“Usually, there are one or more 
exits, in addition to the entrance 
to the dens. These are a menace to 
you, your help and your cattle. Not 
only are the repairs to damaged ma- 
chinery expensive, but there is the 
likelihood of cattle or even adults 
breaking their legs by stepping into 
the exits, which usually go straight 
down, and are hidden by grass. 
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“There is always the danger of a 
tractor wheel dropping into a wood- 
chuck’s den, overturning and injur- 
ing or killing the operator. In one 
woodchuck infested section of New 
Jersey three farmers were killed in 
this manner in less than five years. 
Several suffered minor injuries, and 
at least three had to be hospitalized. 

“Good Lord, man! I didn’t know 
woodchucks were such a_ serious 
proposition for the farmer. What 
can we do to get rid of them? I don’t 
have time to hunt or trap them, and 
gassing wouldn’t do any good on my 
farm,” declared the farmer. 

“If I were a farmer, Id get some 
reliable woodchuck hunter to shoot 
them off for me. If I didn’t know 
one, I’d go to the County Extension 
Agent and have him recommend one. 

“Thought you would .say some- 
thing like that. Suppose you are in- 
terested in hunting on my farm.’ 

“Not particularly. I have more 
places to hunt than I have time for 
it, and in most cases the farmer has 
asked me to keep the chucks under 
control,” was my answer, 


CURIOSITY sometimes gets the better of 
cats—and woodchucks. The big rodent will 
quite often come up from his den for a 
second look after he has been startled. 

Photo by Leonard Lee Rue 
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“Well, I don’t like a lot of people 
roaming around my farm, shooting 
first and looking afterward. They 
do more harm 
answered. 


“I can fully appreciate the reason P 
you think as you do. If I were inf 
your place, I’d be inclined to take 
the same attitude, but, it would cost f 
me a lot of money to do it. Your f 


farm is posted the year around, 


which enables you to take care of ‘ 


trespassers. There are several reliable 


chuck hunters in this section, who f 


would be glad to help you and it 
wouldn’t cost you either time or 
money. 


“The sun is breaking through the 
clouds, and we still have nearly two 
hours of daylight. 
one of your fields, where there are 
plenty of chucks, and I'll prove to 
you that they can be shot without 
danger to you or to your cattle, or 
damage to your property.” 


Driving down a long lane, we came 


to a spot where there is a_ large 


meadow with a hill in the back } 
some ; 


ground. As the car stopped, 
chucks, that were feeding after the 
shower, looked, and then scuttled 


into their dens. “Did you see those 


chucks over there?” I asked. “We'll 
walk down to the edge of the woods, 
so their dens are between us and the 
hill. I think, when we are through, 
you will have a few less chucks.” 

“You can be my ‘spotter.’ When 
I see something too far away to be 
sure, you can use the binoculars and 
tell me if what I see is a chuck, and 
not a stone or clod of dirt. 

“The chucks that were feeding 
were not badly scared, so they will 
probably come out again. We shall 
know in a few minutes. 

“Look over at the base of the hill 
about 200 yards to the left. I think 
that ‘gray stone’ is a chuck’s head 
just above the grass.” “It surely is,” 
said my farmer. “Before I shoot, J'll 
tell you this rifle sounds like a 
“young cannon,” but it is safer than 






than good,” hep 


Let’s go out tof 
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a 22 rimfire because the bullet dis- 
integrates when it hits, instead of 
ricocheting. Now watch.” 


Placing the crosshairs of my scope 
at the edge of the grass, I squeezed 
off the shot, and there was one less 
chuck for the farmer to feed. 


Before dark we got a couple more 
chucks, and he was over enthusiastic. 
His plea was “Wish you’d come down 
every night for awhile and clean out 
some of these chucks” “Can’t do 
that,” I replied, “but I'll try to get 
down once a week. You see, some 
of my old friends are depending 
upon me to do for them just what 
you want me to do on your farm.” 


Soon, if I were a day late getting 
down to his farm, next time he 
would ask me what had happened. 
At noon, one day late in August, 
he called me and in an excited voice 
said, ““There’s a fellow down here by 
the name of John Pierce and he 
wants to hunt chucks. Says he knows 
you and has hunted with you. Is he 
all right?” “He surely is,” I replied. 
“He’s from the southern part of the 
State, and a swell fellow. I’m sure 
you will like him, and he won't give 
you any trouble.” Once or twice after 
that, he called for the same purpose. 


One sunny afternoon, late in the 
season, he came out where I was 
trying to get a shot at a “well edu- 
cated” old chuck that knew all the 
tricks of the trade. Again he sur- 
prised me by saying ‘“Woodchuck 
hunters are a pretty good bunch 
after all. They have saved me a lot 
of money this year.” 


My reply was, “The real wood- 
chuck hunter is one of the best 
friends a farmer can have. Most of 
them have the farmers’ interest at 
heart, and they and the farmer soon 
become good friends.” That’s what 
happened between this farmer and 
me. Better still, although he keeps 
his farm posted, he permits hunters 
who come to him and ask permis- 
sion, not only to hunt woodchucks, 
but upland game as well. 


Hal Harrison Photo 
CLEAN MISSES are part of the woodchuck 
hunting game. The animals don’t normally 
stray too far from the safety of their under- 
ground burrow and those that have been 
shot at very much get to be experts at dis- 
appearing below ground in a hurry. 


It has been my privilege to have 
lived among farmers for the great- 
est part of my life, and to have 
worked closely with them, attending 
their meetings and discussing their 
problems with them. It is also my 
privilege to be personally acquainted 
with a majority of the farmers in 
the county where I live, and fully 
half of them are close friends. Of 
them, I don’t know a half dozen 
who posted their farms from choice. 
In this, my sympathy is with them. 
But, when I think of what our sons 
and grandsons are facing in com- 
parison with the privileges I have 
enjoyed, it makes me feel downright 
depressed. 

Right now, there are many hunt- 
ers who are just as worthy of having 
the privileges I enjoyed, as I, but 
don’t and through no fault of their 
own. Let’s not only conduct ourselves 
properly, but to do everything pos- 
sible to make others behave them- 
selves likewise, so we can keep the 
hunting privileges we still have left 
to us. 
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Deer Browse Takes Heavy Toll of 
Young Tree Growth, Pocono 
Study Shows 


Animals feeding on the stems of 
young trees can hold back forest 
growth. This has been established by 
a 5-year study of deer and rabbit 
browse made by the Northeastern 
Forest Experiment Station of the 
U.S. Forest Service on its Pocono 
Experimental Forest, Gouldsboro, Pa. 


Several wire exclosures (1/40 acre) 
there prove that deer do _ hinder 
natural tree reproduction—except for 
beech and striped maple—while rab- 
bits at their present populations have 
little effect on tree growth. 


Inside the exclosures, reproduction 
is dense and tall—more than ade- 
quate for future trees. Some of the 
protected seedlings are an inch in 
diameter and 12 to 15 feet tall. 


Outside the exclosures there is lit- 
tle woody growth except for beech 
and striped maple—and commercially 
they are the less desirable species. 
Seedlings of desirable trees are few, 
none over 4 feet high. 


Comparison of the average number 
of seedlings per acre over a foot tall 
is striking: black cherry inside ex- 
closures 2,507, outside 160; sugar ma- 
ple 753 inside to 0 outside; red ma- 
ple 1,227 inside, 13 outside; beech 
inside 1,527, outside 2,880. 


It was noted on the Pocono Forest 
that logging slash seems to protect 
hardwood seedlings from_ being 
browsed. Additional studies suggest 
that directional felling of harvested 
trees, lopping and piling slash, and 
other similar methods may effectively 
reduce deer browsing of desirable 
hardwood reproduction. 


First National Conference On 
Outdoor Education Stresses De- 
sirability of School Camping 

The First National Conference on 
Outdoor Education, which called to- 
gether educators, conservation and 
park officials and members of youth 
organizations and recreation agencies, 
was held in Washington, D. C. earlier 
this month. 


Approximately 150 participants 
from all parts of the nation met for 
two days to study the various types of 
outdoor education programs devel- 
oped at local, state and national 


levels, and designed to help young- 
sters get the most out of their educa- 
tion, both in the classroom and the 
out-of-doors. 

“We believe that education in the 
outdoors will combine the teaching 
of skills as well as provide a labora- 
tory for subject matter learning,” said 
Julian Smith, Director of the Out- 
door Education Project sponsored by 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. 

One purpose of the conference was 
to find ways to get more outdoor edu- 
cation programs started in schools, 
one being to provide camp programs 
for year-around use by youngsters. 
More than 500 school systems in the 
country now have camp _ programs 
which offer opportunities for children 
to combine recreation with specific 
field study, while benefiting from ex- 
periences in community living that 
are not obtainable at school or at 
home. 
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OUTDOOR EDUCATION PROJECT for Brockway Area Schools was again held at the 
Commission’s training school in Jefferson County May 14-16. The project was attended by 
105 sixth grade students and their teachers who came by bus to the school grounds each 
day for on-the-ground training in conservation. 


Survey Discloses Recreational Use 
of Commercial Timberlands 
Nearly 43 million acres of com- 

mercial timberlands are open to pub- 

lic hunting, the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute reports. This is one 
of the disclosures of a survey by the 

American Forest Products Industries 

that covered-74 per cent of all indus- 

trial timberlands in the United States. 

The survey report showed that 42.7 
million acres, or 92.4 per cent of the 
study coverage, are open to hunters 
in season, Only 2.6 million acres are 
closed because of fire and logging 
safety, or other reasons of the owners. 
The public may fish on 44.5 million 
acres of industrial timberlands in- 
volving some 55,928 miles of lake 
and stream shoreline. 

About 32.3 million acres are open 
to all public recreational uses with- 
out a permit or special pass. Public- 
use permits are required on about 16 
per cent of the forest area studied, 
and 2.9 million acres are open under 
a permit system to only neighbors 


and special groups. About 1.9 million 
acres of industrial forest land have 
been leased to hunting clubs, 


Some industries. reported programs 
for stocking fish in streams and lakes 
and 44 established food patch areas 
for big game. Thirty-one of the 455 
companies contacted employ fish and 
game specialists. Sixty-five companies 
established public parks and present 
planning includes the enlargement 
and creation of additional park 
grounds. About 1.5 million persons 
recreated on industrial forests in 
1955, and 127,490 big game animals 
were taken by hunters. 


It was stated that their recreational 
use undoubtedly would be greater if 
more persons knew whether a com- 
pany’s land is open to recreation. The 
companies have no uniform policy— 
mostly for insurance reasons—of mak- 
ing known that their lands are open 
for recreation. Lands not bearing a 
‘welcome sign’ necessarily are not 
closed, and each company should be 
contacted individually. 

















PGC Photo by Parlaman 
HUMAN PREDATOR damaged this wood 
duck nesting box erected by the Game Com- 
mission in Venango County. Unknown per- 
sons shot holes in box while the female duck 
was nesting, killing the duck’ and destroy- 
ing the eggs. Shown inspecting the damage 
is District Game Protector Clyde Decker. 


Leaflet Shows 


Progress Being 
Made in Out-Smarting Wood 
Duck Predators 


The latest ideas in wood duck nest 
boxes, designed to give the conserva- 
tionist the upper hand in his long, 
running fight with wood duck pred- 
ators and interlopers, are described 
in Wildlife Leaflet 393, prepared by 
the Department of the Interior from 
the findings of State agencies and the 
United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

The wood duck, a poplar game 
bird in parts of the East and in por- 
tions of the Pacific Coast States, has 
been in somewhat of a plight because 
of the scarcity of its favorite nesting 
places, tree cavities. Biologists, tech- 
nicians, and just plain sportsmen and 
birdlovers have tried to fill the void 
by creating artificial next boxes, some 
made of wood and some of metal. 

But raccoons, fox squirrels, bull 
snakes, rat snakes and mink have had 
signal success in raiding these nest 


boxes, especially the early models, 
There is one instance listed in which 
predators destroyed nests in 21 out of 
24 boxes. 

To add to the woes of the wood 
duck and to those who build nest 
boxes such things as starlings, white- 
footed mice and tree squirrels have 
pre-empted nest boxes for themselves 
to the exclusion of the wood duck. 
Even opossums have used the boxes 
as dens and bees have moved in and 
defied eviction. 


Probably the raccoon has been the 
most predacious, pestiferous and re- 
sourceful; and against him many 
predator-proofing efforts have been 
made—now with considerable success. 


The leaflet shows ways and means 
which State agencies and the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife have 
tackled the problem of predator- 
proofing wood duck nest boxes. 
Diagrams of boxes which are proving 
successful, techniques for erecting the 
boxes and tips on how to maintain 
them are contained in the publica- 
tion. 


East to Host 24th North 
American Wildlife Conference 


The 24th North American Wild- 
life Conference will be held March 
2-4, 1959, at the Statler Hotel in New 
York City, according to the Wildlife 
Management Institute, sponsor of the 
large international conservation meet- 
ings. 

The announcement of the 1959 
meeting site was made at the close of 
the 23rd North American Wildlife 
Conference held last March in St. 
Louis, Missouri. Among the nearly 
1,100 persons who registered and at- 
tended this recent conservation meet- 
ing were natural resources adminis- 
trators and leaders, fish and game 
technicians, outdoor writers, and 
sportsmen from 47 States, the prov- 
inces of Canada, Alaska, Mexico, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
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Foresters Await Growing Season 
to Gage Effects of 1957 Drought 


The true effects of the 1957 drought 
should become more apparent this 
summer, but still it may be several 
seasons before a full evaluation of 
the dry-weather damage can be made. 


This prediction is made in the 
1957 annual report of the U.S. For- 
est Service’s Northeastern Forest Ex- 
periment Station, with headquarters 
in Upper Darby, Pa. 


A drought that kills trees also 
greatly intensifies symptoms of wilt 
and dieback diseases. Thus, symp- 
toms of a disease can be misleading 
in judging its severity and abun- 
dance. 

The wilts—Dutch elm disease or 
Verticillium—are usually more con- 
spicuous during hot, dry weather. As 
a result, these diseases appeared more 
severe and abundant than usual dur- 
ing the drought. However, their true 
extent will not be known until this 
summer or even much later. 

It is not surprising that 1957 was 
a bad dieback year. But just how bad 
will be more apparent after the 1958 
growing season. 
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DEER QUADRUPLETS are as rare as human and have seldom 


Game Protector Mark Hagenbuch 
Retires With 25 Years Service 
Game Protector Mark C. Hagen- 

buch, of Bloomsburg, Columbia 

County, retires July 1. He joined the 

Game Commission as an _ assistant 

game protector in Lycoming County 

on July 1, 1933 and has served faith- 

fully and well since. For the past 23 

years he has been assigned to Colum- 

bia County. He was born in Elins- 
port, Lycoming County and recently 
reached his 65th birthday. A testi- 
monial banquet was held in his honor 
at Bloomsburg: on June 16. 
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, if ever, been found in 
Pennsylvania deer. These four unborn fawns were taken from a doe deer killed in a high- 
way accident recently in Cambria County. Game Protector G. A. Miller reported the un- 
usual incident, involving one male and three female fawns. 
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2 OUTDOOR FUN 
WITH A FUTURE 


Let's Know Small Mammals 


By Ted S. Pettit 


HEN most of us think of mam- 

mals we tend to think only of 
large mammals—deer, bears, beavers, 
rabbits, squirrels—those animals that 
are either game animals of furbear- 
ers. Rarely do we think much about 
small mammals—moles, shrews, mice, 
rats and bats—yet these animals are 
much more common and may be 
found almost anywhere. 

Almost any woodlot, park, field, 
hedgerow or suburban backyard has 
some sort of a small mammals popu- 
lation that goes largely undetected, 
unless some of them get in our homes 
or in some other way draw attention 
to themselves. The chief reason. prob- 
ably, is that most of these animals 
are active only at night and most 
outdoorsmen aren't. 

But these animals are important 
to know for several reasons. First, 
they are interesting in themselves, 
though difficult to observe, and many 
of them are attractive little crea- 
tures. But there are ways to get to 
know them and the more you know 
about them the more interesting they 
become. 

But from a conservation point of 
view they are important to know 
for two reasons. Some of these ani- 
mals destroy huge amounts of food 
products. Field mice, for example, 
devour tons of grasses and grains 
each year—grasses that are eaten by 
cattle that provide us with dairy 


products. Rats and house mice eat 
or spoil millions of dollars worth of | 
processed grain products that other- 
wise would go into food for man- [| 
kind. 

Many of these small mammals are 
themselves food for other animals 
that are interesting or important to 
us. Thus they have a place in the 
world of nature that we should un- 
derstand better. 


Skunks, weasels, foxes, hawks, owls, 
and snakes are some of the larger | 
animals that depend in part or 
wholly on small mammals for a food 
supply. Occasionally, gulls and _ her- 
ons are known to eat mice. One small 
mammal—the shrew—will attack and 
eat mice or other shrews. Thus, the 
numbers of these small mammals 
help to determine the numbers of 
the larger animals that eat them. 
These small mammals are a sort of 
buffer, helping in one sense to pro- 
tect game or domestic animals which 
the predators might feed on if the 
small mammals were not available. 


How to See Mammals 


Since most of these mammals are 
active only at night, it is frequently 
difficult to see them. Then too, they 
generally are wary of man and sec- 
retive in their habits and this too 
makes them difficult to see. But there 
are “tricks of the trade” that make 
it possible to observe, study and even 
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photograph many mammals. Using 
these “tricks” make any observations 
all the more interesting and exciting. 


Use Bait 

Several different kinds of mam- 
mals may be attracted to bait, where 
they may be observed. There are 
several ways to do it, but one way 
usually results in a two-way project. 

Find an area out in the woods or 
on the edge of the woods where it 
is possible to dig up an area about 
ten feet square. Remove the sod or 
leaf litter to mineral earth. Soften 
up the earth with a-shovel or pick 
and make it smooth. . 

In the center of the area place 
some bait. Then rig up a light over 
the bait so that you may turn it on 
from fifty or seventy-five feet away. 
Go back about midnight and as 
quietly as possible, sneak up and 
turn on the light. Many times you 
may catch a glimpse of animals be- 
fore they run away. Sometimes the 


animals will stay there for a minute 
or two continuing to feed. 
But whether you see them or not, 


they leave tracks in the softened 
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earth—tracks from which you may 
identify them and make plaster casts 
for a permament record. 

Food scraps, meat, nuts, peanut 
butter, salt, oatmeal, cornmeal, fish, 
bacon, or fruit, all are good baits and 
attract different animals. 

A similar project is to make a 
small platform or shelf of a piece of 


WHITE-FOOTED MOUSE, commonly called Deer Mouse, is an abundant rodent found 
alll over Pennsylvania. Active at night, they frequent summer cottages and camps and may 


be destructive to bedding, clothing and food. 


Photo by Maslowski & Goodpaster 
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board or plywood about two feet long 
by a foot or so wide and place it on 
a tree about three feet from the 
ground, or even on the ground. Bait 
it only with nuts, peanut butter, 
seeds, and small chunks of bacon. 
Place a light over it, with a switch 
twenty-five to fifty feet away. In the 
early evening hours, it is frequently 
possible to attract deer mice, jump- 
ing mice and other small mammals 
to such a feeder. It may take several 
nights for them to find it, but they 
invariably do sooner or later. 

Some small rodents may be caught 
alive in traps, for observation or to 
be kept as pets. One of the easiest 
traps to make is made from a juice 
can, a mouse trap and six inch square 
piece of tin cut from another can. 

Carefully drill two holes through 
the trap and juice can and fasten the 
trap to the can with small screws and 
nuts. 

Fasten the piece of tin to the 
“snapper” on the trap with wire, so 
that when the “snapper” snaps it 
holds the tin against the open end of 
the can. 


STAR-NOSED MOLE is one of Pennsyl- 
vania’s oddest looking animals. The “star” 
on the end of its nose is actually a “feeler” 
with which the mole finds its way about 
long tunnels under the ground. 


Photo by Lynwood M. Chace 


Bait the trap with peanut butter, 
a piece of cookie or oatmeal -mixed 
with water. Sometimes pieces of 
apple make good bait. Chipmunks, 
deer mice and other mice may be 
caught in this way. Bacon or meat 
will attract shrews to such a trap, or 
sometimes flying squirrels. 


Another way to capture small mam. 
mals is to look for a runway in the 
grass or woods. Then, dig a hole in 
the middle and set a large tin can or | 
sections of a stove pipe in the hole 
and smooth out the soil around the 
edges. Place some bait in the bottom. 
Small mammals may jump or fall in 
the can and because of the steep, | 
slippery sides, they cannot get out. | 


Moles 


Moles of one species or another are | 
found over all Pennsylvania. They 
are seldom seen though, because they | 
live most of their lives under ground 
in tunnels. Generally, they prefer aj 
loose soil such as may be found in| 
open fields and pastures or in well | 
cared for lawns or golf courses. j 


The most common sign that moles } 
are present may be seen after a rain, | 
when burrows are made just below § 
the surface of the ground. These § 
ridges are the tops of the tunnels 
which the mole digs to enable it to | 
find earthworms and insect larvae 
that live in the ground. Generally, 
the permanent mole tunnels are 
deeper down in the earth, ten inches 
to two feet from the surface. 


Moles make nests in the ground, 
using leaves and grasses where two to | 
five young are born in early spring. 
They do not hibernate, but are active 
all winter searching for food. Many 
of the insects they eat are those that | 
destroy plant roots. Mole tunnels also 
help air circulation in the soil. 


From the tip of their nose to the 
tip of their tail, moles are from four 
to nine inches long depending upon 
the species. They have very small J 
eyes and no external ear. Their fur 
is greyish in color, soft and thick. 





Photo by Leonard Lee Rue 


FLYING SQUIRREL is another interesting nocturnal animal. It does not actually fly but 
glides for long distances from tree to tree. It has been known to glide 152 feet through the 


air starting at an elevation of 60 feet. 


Their front feet are wide and usually 
face outward to make tunnel digging 
easier. 

Moles eat some plant material in 
addition to worms and insects, but it 
is probable that much of the damage 
to shrubs and other plants blamed on 


moles is due to mice which use the 
mole tunnels as highways. 


The most widely distributed of the 
moles are the hairytailed and _ star- 
nose moles found over most of the 
state. 

Starnosed moles are excellent swim- 
mers being completely at home in a 
stream or small pool. Their tunnels 
frequently go into a stream where 
they feed on small water life on the 
bottom. 


Shrews 


One species of shrew, the Pygmy 
Shrew, is the smallest living mammal. 
It is scarcely more than two inches 
long and weighs about as much as a 
dime. Generally, shrews are the size 
of mice. They have long, pointed 
noses, beady eyes and their ears are 
completely or nearly concealed by 
their fur. 

They may be found over all of 
Pennsylvania, but are rarely seen be- 
cause of their secretive habits and 
their small size. They are probably 


the most active of all mammals and 
because of this tremendous activity 
and small size, they must eat virtu- 
ally all the time to supply their 
bodies with the energy they need. 
They eat much more food than their 
own weight each day. Their food 
consists of insects and insect larvae, 
worms, centepedes and snails, and 
occasionally mice and such plant ma- 
terials as nuts, fruits and berries. 

They live in the leaf mold and 
litter on the forest floor or make 
burrows in loose soil. Their nest is 
made of leaves and grasses and is 
placed under a rock, log or stump. 
Shrews may have two or more litters 
a year of four to six young. , 

Shrews have a pair of glands on 
their sides which give off an odor 
that repels their enemies. In spite of 
this odor though, large numbers of 
shrews are eaten by hawks, owls, 
weasels, cats and foxes. One way to 
discover which shrews live nearby is 
to look for owl _— under an owl 
roost. These pellets are bits of bone, 
fur and skulls that the owl does not 
digest and spits out. Many times pel- 
lets contain skulls of shrews. Owls 
can find them even if we cannot. 

The more common shrews are the 
short tailed shrew, the common shrew 
and the smoky shrew. 
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Photo by Leonard Lee Rue 


WOODLAND JUMPING MOUSE is not too often seen. It weighs only about an ounce 


and although it may be 10 inches long from nose to tail, most of its length is in its tail. f 


These mice hibernate for half the year. 


Deer Mice 5 


Deer Mice or white-footed mice are 
found over all of Pennsylvania.. They 
are long tailed mice with large ears, 
large eyes and all are gray to brown 
on the back and white underneath, 
with white feet. These mice are ac- 
tive at night, coming out of their 
nests at dusk to feed. 

Deer mice sometimes take over bird 
houses or old bird. nests or squirrel 
nests for their own. They build their 
own nests also in hollow trees, in 
stumps, under logs, or even in houses 
or barns. They frequently move into 
summer cottages and camps and may 
be destructive to mattresses, pillows, 
clothing and food. 

Captured deer mice make delight- 
ful pets and are among the most in- 
teresting of the small mammals to 
watch. As winter approaches they 
store up large supplies of seeds and 
nuts for winter food. Deer mice may 
have two or three litters of three to 
seven young a year. The young grow 
quickly and in scarcely more than a 
month, may have young of their own. 


Jumping Mice 
These are small mice, three to four 


inches long with long tails and large 
hind feet. Their tails are almost twice 


as long as their body. There are two 


kinds—meadow jumping mice, which | 


are yellowish brown in color and 
woodland jumping mice, which are 
yellowish on the sides, brown on the 
back and white on the tip of the tail. 

Both mice live in burrows in the 
ground where they build a grassy 
nest. They spend the winter hiber- 
nating in their burrows and may 
spend as long as six months in hiber- 
nation. 

These interesting little creatures 
are active at night and feed largely 
on plant life. Occasionally they’ may 
be found during the day under logs 
or rocks in fields or along hedgerows. 
At night in the forest, one may hear 
them jumping about. When dis- 
turbed, they flee with long jumps, 
some as far as six or eight feet. They 
may be attracted with food, but do 
not live well in captivity. 


Voles 


Voles of one kind or another are 
found over all of Pennsylvania. The 
most widely distributed of these 
animals are the field mouse, the red- 
backed mouse and the pine mouse. 

Meadow mice or field mice are 
common in all parts of the state. As 
the name implies, they prefer fields 
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and meadows where they make run- 
ways in the grass and build grassy 
nests in protected places. They may 
well be the most abundant of all 
small native mammals, since in some 
places tests have revealed more than 
two hundred per acre and in other 
places several thousand. They eat 
vast quantities of plant material and 
because of their numbers, are tre- 
mendously destructive to food crops. 
They may have up to twelve litters 
of four to six young per year and 
these young may have young of their 
own in a little over a month. 

Meadow mice are five to six inches 
long including a one to two inch tail. 
They are grayish in color and the tail 
is dark on top, lighter below. 

Pine mice are four to five inches or 
so long with a short tail. They have 
rich, reddish brown fur and _ short 
ears. Despite the name, they live in 
hardwood forests where they burrow 
in litter on the ground and in soft 
earth underneath. They build nests 
in a shallow burrow, where two or 
three young are born. These mice eat 
grass roots, tubers and peanuts, or 
roots of farm crops. They occasion- 


WOOD RAT or pack rat has the habit of 


ally cause damage to trees by girdling 
roots. 

The red-backed mouse is found in 
the wooded mountains. It is about 
six inches long with a short tail and 
is a brightly colored reddish brown 
on the back. This mouse is active day 
and night the year round, and it lives 
in the litter on the forest floor where 
it feeds on bark and other plant 
materials. They kill trees by eating 
bark around the trunk. 

They build nests of grass on the 
ground in protected places such as 
under rocks or logs. 


Woodrat 


Woodrats or packrats are found in 
wooded areas over much of the state. 
They are from twelve to eighteen 
inches long, about half of which is 
their tail which has hair on it. Usu- 
ally they have light colored feet and 
are lighter colored underneath and 
are well known for their habit of 
collecting bright colored objects 
which they hide. The most widely 
distributed kinds are Eastern Wood- 
rat, Bushy Tail Woodrat and Desert 
Woodrat. 


picking up almost anything from jewelry to 


socks and hiding them. They are from 12 to 18 inches long, about half of their length 


made up of a hairy tail. 


Photo by Hal ; Harrison 
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Game Feeder 
Dear Sir: 

You no doubt hear a lot about the 
winter feeding programs conducted 
by various sportsmen’s organizations 
but I thought you might be inter- 
ested in an account of what one in- 
dividual has done. From January Ist 
to May Ist my fiancee, Miss Bertha 
Figart, and I maintained 13 hopper- 
type feeders (originally described in 
the January, 1957 issue of “Game 
News”) which I devised and made. 
This type of feeder was extremely 
important to the success of our pro- 
gram since there was absolutely no 
loss of feed. I think the biggest at- 
traction for the birds was that the 
grain was dry and mill-fresh at all 
times. The feeders were filled every 


Saturday. After conducting an exper- 
iment with various kinds of mixed 
grain, we settled on a mixture of 5 
parts crushed corn and one part sun- 


flower seed as most desirable. Our 
program was conducted in and about 
Lincoln Township, Huntingdon 
County and covered an area of ap. 
proximately 8 square miles. In all we 
fed 880 pounds of crushed corn, 175 
pounds of sunflower seeds, and 10 
pounds of various mixes of other 
grain, for a total of 1065 pounds, 
The cost of the feed was $86.18. 

I hope this information may en- 
courage other individuals to partici- 
pate in a similar project and to gain 
the same enjoyment and satisfaction 
as we did. It was truly a wonderful 
sight to see the tracks in the snow all 
about these feeders each time we vis- 
ited them and to know that all types 
of birds, especially grouse and quail, 
plus small game had benefitted from 
them that winter. 

William P. Schreiber 
Altoona, Pa. 


Old Deer Hunters Always Try 
Dear Sirs: 

Here is one for the books. Henry 
McCue, of Morrisville, finally shot 
his first buck in Pennsylvania’s 1958 
deer season after 37 years of hunting. 
He is not an amateur, either, having 
hunted and shot deer in Ontario, 
New Brunswick, New York, New Jer- 
sey, North Carolina and Utah. 

James Addison 
Morrisville, Pa. 


HOPPER TYPE FEEDER devised by Wil- 
liam Schreiber keeps the feed dry and 
reduces waste. It is made from discarded 
oil cans at low cost. Complete plans for this 
type of feeder can be found in the January, 
1957 issue. 





What A Coon Hound! 


Dear Sir: 

Last winter I had the privilege of 
hunting raccoons with William “Bill” 
Owens of Ebensburg and his plot 
hound “Sally”. Bill is a veteran hunt- 
er and woodsman who took 83 rac- 
coons between October 15th and De- 
cember Ist last year. Besides myself, 
the following hunters from Lost Cab- 
in Camp in Potter County enjoyed 
this coon hunting with Bill and: 
“Sally” Everett Custer, Dr. Ellsworth, 
Dr. Rowland, Dr. Stollar, Dean Row- 
land, Jim Smalley and Sherman Grif- 
fith. We believe this could be a rec- 
ord kill of coon with one dog for a 
period of six weeks. 


John D. Cox 
Elizabeth, Pa. 


Do It Yourself Gun Cabinet 


Dear Sir: Enclosed are photos and 
information of a gun cabinet with 
new features, highlighted by a means 
of displaying guns breech forward. I 
borrowed this idea from Mr, Wolt- 
man, as he described it in the August, 
1955 issue of “American Rifleman” 
magazine but I eliminated the arti- 
ficial light used on his cabinet. 

The upper part of the cabinet is 
made from a second-hand bookcase, 
of English Walnut, which I bought 
for about $30. The inside lining I 
made from White Philippine 
Mahogany plywood. The base I de- 
signed myself. Sides and doors are 
solid American Walnut and walnut 
plywood panels. The wood was cut 
and partially assembled by a Phila- 
delphia cabinet maker. The bottom 
and rear are of ordinary plywood; 
shelves are removable on pins; top 
board of the base is fastened with 
iron angles on the inside. The whole 
cabinet cost me about $135. 

Nicholas Kotikov, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 























































HIBERNATING BEAR was photographed 
by Ralph Mason, of Cameron, near his home 
last winter. He was able to get within four 
feet of the sleeping animal without disturb- 
ing it. This bruin had located a dry, warm 
cave for his winter’s sleep. 


The Mouse That Is Not A Mouse 
Dear Editor: ; 

In the April issue on page 54 is a 
picture which is identified as the 
“meadow mouse” with the implica- 
tion that these animals occur mainly 
on farms, probably in the open fields. 

The little rodent pictured is, with- 
out doubt, the deer mouse or white- 
footed mouse (Peromyscus leucopus) 
which is more likely to be found 
along fence rows or in the wood- 
lands. On many farms with the 
proper cover and environmental con- 
ditions, it might, of course even go to 
perhaps two thousand per acre as the 
photo caption indicates. 

The rodent referred to in the ar- 
ticle, however, is probably the ordi- 
nary field mouse or meadowmouse 
(which, incidentally, is a vole rather 
than a true mouse), Its scientific 
name is Microtus pennsylvanicus. 
This little vole is the one that is 
almost always most abundant in 
fields. It forms the main item of diet 
for the hawks that feed in meadows. 
This species, at times, is said to reach 
populations up to as high at 12,000 
per acre in certain places of the 
Southwest. 

This is perhaps an incidental mat- 
ter but the photo may have mislead 
people who do not know the true 


dowmouse (really the vole) generally 
lives on grass and small seeds and 
would not ordinarily be found in- 
vading the corn as is implied in the 
photo. 

Roy C. Tasker 
Professor of Biology 
Bucknell University 


How Old The Opossum? 
Dear Sir: 

In “The Story Behind The Cover” 
for your February issue, you mention 
that the opossum entered Pennsylva- 
nia about 40 years ago. I don’t want 
to dispute the facts but when I was 
a boy of about 10 years of age back 
in 1890, I distinctly remember seeing 
opossums in our neighborhood. A few 
years later several of us boys would 
go to Wister’s Woods hunting for 
opossums or other animals, Several 
times we found opossums in holes or 
among the roots of large trees. Ger- 
mantown in those days had many 
places for wild animals to live. Gun- 
ning was not allowed so opossums, 
skunks, red and flying squirrels, rab- 
bits, quail and woodcock were fairly 
plentiful. So if opossums were here in 
1890 which is 68 years ago, your 
statement is short by 28 years. Of 


course, being that Germantown is not | 


far from the Delaware and Maryland 
borders, the animals perhaps did not 
spread very much across the state un- 
til later. 
Albert F. Flavell 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Anyone For Old Game News? 
Dear Sir: 

Would any of your readers be in- 
terested in completing their old vol- 
umes of GAME News? I have a copy 
each of back issues from December, 
1935 to November, 1943. Anyone in- 
terested should contact me at this 
address: 

Eugene C. Coskery, Jr. 
Buttonwood Road, R.D. 
Berwyn, Pa. 


facts about field mice. The true mea. 
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Group Shooting 


By Tom Forbes 


E VERY bowman enjoys the fellow- 
ship that comes from association 
with his fellow archers. Listen to the 
buzz of conversation and good na- 
tured bantering of the group at the 
practice butts before a field shoot or 
at the registration desk as friends 
meet and reminisce over previous 
shoots and discuss tackle and equip- 
ment. The time passes all too quickly; 
assignments are called out, and groups 
of four start to their assigned target. 
At an open tournament visiting bow- 
man will generally register as a group 
upon arrival at the range and gener- 
ally will be assigned to the same 
target. Except that they are shooting 
a different course, their companions 


are the same bowmen with whom 
they regularly shoot their home field 
course. A large number of open 
tournaments permit registration from 
10:00 am. to 1:00 p.m. and con- 
testants arrive, shoot the course and 
depart without any opportunity to 
engage in conversation with their fel- 
low bowmen from other clubs on 
matters of mutual interest. 

At a target tournament a different 
atmosphere prevails. Contestants on 
the shooting line have ample time 
and opportunity to engage in con- 
versation with archers on adjoining 
targets. The entire tournament is in 
full view of every contestant. In the 
morning round targets are assigned 
in the order in which entrants reg- 
ister. Scores are totaled and targets 
are reassigned for the afternoon 
round. The four highest scoring 
archers are placed on number | 
target, the next four highest scores 
on number 2 target, etc. Thus each 
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archer finds that he is shooting with 
archers whose ability is comparable 
to his own in the afternoon round. 
An added incentive in target com- 
petition is the target award. At the 
conclusion of the afternoon round 
the score is computed and added to 
that of the morning round. The 
highest scoring archer on each target 
wins the target award. You may be 
shooting on the last target in the line, 
but there is competition on your 
target for that award. On the target 
line you meet members of the visit- 
ing clubs and make friendships which 
last over the years. During the prog- 
ress of a target tournament the in- 
dividual is never without informa- 
tion as to how the other archers are 
shooting. Word passes up and down 
the line on the standing at the 
moment of the archers on number 1 
target and if there are class awards 
these archers automatically find them- 
selves assigned to the same target or 
adjoining targets in the afternoon 
round. A target archer knows whether 
he is leading or trailing the field in 
his class at any time during the after- 
noon round. The group fellowship 
enjoyed by target archers is not pos- 
sible on the field course during the 
shoot. 

The enjoyment of group shooting 
enjoyed by the target archers is un- 
fortunately unattainable in shooting 
the regulation field roving round. 
Bowmen have accepted the restric- 
tions but deplore the lack of oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the companionship 
and fellowship that group shooting 
permits. 

Field archery is based on shooting 
at unknown distances. If we keep this 
principle in mind and can combine 
it with group shooting we add im- 
measurably to the enjoyment of our 
favorite sport. The Pope-Young 
Round fulfills both of these require- 
ments. To the bowman it offers a 
round somewhat similar to skeet 
which is enjoyed by many shotgun 
enthusiasts. The illustration and the 


accompanying text will demonstrate 
that no two shots are taken from the 
same position or distance, which 
makes it a round that is even more 
tricky than the field roving round, 
and the round is shot under condi- 
tions which permit each individual 
contestant to mingle with and observe 
the entire group of field shooters in 
action. A spectators gallery can be 
provided at a safe location to the rear 
of the shooting line and beverages 
and refreshments can be made avail- 
able to both participants and spec- 
tators during the shoot. 

A rectangular area approximately 
100 yds. by 130 yards is required for 
the course. This must be open terrain 
so that there is clear visibility of the 
entire layout from any point on the 
range. The terrain need not be fiat. 
Indeed a slightly rolling terrain 
makes the layout attractive to the 
field shooter. However from the safety 
angle depressions or gullies which 
would obstruct the view should be 
avoided. 

There are six targets laid out on a 
semicircle 15 yards apart and desig: 
nated A to F inclusive. Butts of straw 
similar to those used on the regular 
course may be used and would prob- 
ably be cheaper than the _ target 
archers 4-foot circular boss. The 24 
inch diameter field target faces are 
used and are placed at elevations 
from 1 foot to 4 feet above ground 
level. No two target faces are placed 
at the same elevation. The standard 
layout shown here may need to be 
varied to fit the local conditions of 
the terrain. Since all targets and all 
shooting positions are in use simul- 
taneously precautions must be taken 
so that bowmen shooting from the 
number | position will be clear of 
the firing zone from the number 6 
position to target A, 


To lay out the course, first estab- 
lish the position of Target A relative 
to the boundaries of the field. The 
distances to target A from the boun- 
daries of the field may vary from 
those shown in the illustration. They 
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150 Yds. 


should however be adequate from 
the safety standpoint. From target A 
lay out a line 73 yards long parallel 
with the back boundary of the field. 
This establishes the location of target 
F. Use the line from A to F to meas- 
ure the offsets to targets B, C, D, and 
E which are spaced 15 yards apart 
measured on the arc or semicircle. 
The offset distances are shown on the 
illustration; B and E are 5 yards and 
C and D are 7 yards respectively from 
the line A—F. 

To locate the shooting positions 
begin with station number 6. Meas- 
ure from station A along the line 
A-—F a distance of 27 yards. At this 
point measure a distance of 47 yards 
at right angles to the line A—F. This 
point is the location of number 6 
shooting position. From _ position 
number 6 measure back along the 
same line used to locate this station 
a distance of 36 yards. With this new 


point as a center use the 36 yard 
measurement as a radius and begin- 
ning at position number 6 lay off the 
shooting positions 5, 4, 3, 2, and | at 
7% yard intervals along the arc. This 
completes the course layout. If you 
would like to check your work, shoot- 
ing position number 2 should be ap- 
proximately 36 yards from target A 
measured at a right angle to the line 
A-F. 

Around is comprised of thirty-six 
arrows and each hit counts 1, Thirty- 
six bowmen can compete at one time. 
Six archers are assigned to each shoot- 
ing position. All shooting is con- 
trolled by a Field Captain. A bow- 
man from each group takes his posi- 
tion at his shooting station and shoots 
an end of six arrows, one at each of 
the six targets. Shooting begins on a 
signal (whistle) from the Field Cap- 
tain. Forty-five seconds are allowed 
for the bowman to release his six 
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arrows. The Field Captain signals the 
end of the forty-five second period 
and all shooting must stop imme- 
diately. The bowman who has shot 
his end of arrows steps back from the 
shooting position and the other mem- 
bers of the group follow the same 
procedure in turn and discharge their 
arrows at the targets. 

When the groups have finished 
shooting from one position the field 
captain signals and all the partici- 
pants go to the targets to retrieve 
their arrows and record their scores. 
Score sheets should be made in ad- 
vance. Thirty-six spaces are required. 
A hit made on target B from shoot- 
ing position number 4 is recorded as 
B4. A hit on target E from shooting 
position number 2 would be scored 
E2. If you blank a target enter a 0 
in the appropriate place on your 
score card. Scores kept in this manner 
permit an_ interesting’ comparison 
with the scores of other bowmen, re- 
gardless of the total score which may 
be accumulated during the course of 
the round. 

Scores recorded the groups of bow- 
men return to the shooting line. The 
group which has just finished shoot- 
ing -from the number 6 position 
moves to the number | position, The 
group which was on number | moves 


to the number 2 position, etc. Thisff 
procedure is repeated after each end 
until each group has shot an end off 
arrows from each of the 6 shooting 
positions. 

It is a tricky course and one every 
bowman will enjoy. You are not 
shooting down an alley and you really 
are shooting at unknown distances, 
Every target face is identical in size 
and you get no second chance to cor. 
rect an error. You misjudge the dis-f 
tance and you have had it. On the 
standard field roving course four 
arrows are frequently shot from the 
same position and any sight shooter 
can use his first arrow as a ranging 
shot. If he has guessed the range he 
is in the money. If not he can ac. 
curately adjust his sight for the neces-[ 
sary elevation to place the remaining 
arrows in the target. You may have 
your own way of estimating elevation 
on the standard field course but you 
will have difficulty in adapting it to 
the course described in this article. 
This course provides plenty of com-f 
petition, the friendly atmosphere 
where any group of bowmen meet to 
enjoy their favorite sport, and comes 
pretty close to simulating the one 
and only shot you are likely to get 
at a piece of game in the hunting 
season. 











Protection for Nature’s Kids—and Humans 


Any time now a person in outdoor Pennsylvania may come upon a 
wobbly-legged fawn, a tiny rabbit on his first little trip away from mother, 
or a nest of game bird eggs. Cute or interesting yes, but the law says, “Don't 
touch or take’”—and for good reasons. 

Nature provides all her offspring with a defense, and some of the most} 
cowardly show surprising ferocity when alarmed. An example is the cotton-f 
tail rabbit. It will inflict a nasty bite wound when cornered, as some box 
trappers will attest. 

Therefore, wildlife authorities warn: The law that says, “Leave wild 
birds and animals and eggs where you find them,” is a good one to observe- 
for the safety of humans and the welfare of wildlife. 

If the mother of wild young is known to be dead, or if a clutch off 
game bird eggs will fail to incubate because the hen has been killed, this is 
the course to take: Call the nearest Game Protector or Game Commission 
office. Doing this the (at least assumed) abandoned wildlife and the report- 
ing person will be protected—in all ways. 
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Palmer’s Fieldbook of Mammals 
by Dr. E. Laurence Palmer 


321 pages. Illustrated with many 
thumbnail sketches. Published by 
E, P. Dutton & Company, 300 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York; 1957. Price $3.75. 


The author writes, “Unlike most 
other books on mammals, this field- 
book devotes approximately one- 
third of its space to a consideration 
of mammals that are domesticated or 
semi-domesticated. This is done in the 
conviction that more persons learn 
about the food habits, locomotion, re- 
productive behavior, and economic 
importance of mammals through ob- 
serving domesticated ones than 
through observing those that are wild. 
The information that the average 
person needs about his dog, horse, or 
pig is not to be found in the average 
mammal book, and the knowledge 
needed about mice in the attic, squir- 
rels in the trees, bats in the air, and 
minks in the brook is not to be found 
in books on domestic mammals. It is 
one of the purposes of this volume to 
help the average person in both 
areas,” 


Wildlife Law Enforcement 


by William F. Sigler 


318 pages. Illustrated with several 
black and white photographs. Pub- 
lished by the William C. Brown 
Company, Dubuque, Iowa; 1956. 
Price $4.50. 


For some time there has been a 
growing awareness of the need for 
greater emphasis on law enforcement 
in the training of general wildlife 
Management students. Slowly, but 


surely, the various State game depart- 
ments have indicated a willingness to 
augment their law enforcement staffs 
by employing college graduates with 
specific or incidental training for this 
purpose. 


At the same time there was a par- 
allel problem of convincing a suff- 
cient number of the colleges and uni- 
versities offering wildlife manage- 
ment as a major course of study that 
there was a need for giving students 
training in theoretical and practical 
aspects of law enforcement. One such 
course was developed and _ initiated 
at Utah State Agricultural College 
where the author heads the Depart- 
ment of Wildlife Management. 


The text covers every conceivable 
phase of law enforcement training, 
and the legal aspects, considerations, 
and techniques involved in this field. 
It should be of interest to all persons 
presently working in the wildlife 
field, as well as to college students 
and their teachers. 


Cottontail Rabbit 
by Elizabeth and Charles Schwartz 


46 pages. Illustrated with many 
sketches by Charles Schwartz. Pub- 
lished by Holiday House, 8 West 
13th Street, New York 11, New 
York; 1957. Price $2.50. 


COTTONTAIL RABBIT is a 
book for youngsters. The concise and 
informative text plus the accompany- 
ing illustrations will be sure to pro- 
vide interesting moments for all 
young readers who are interested in 
the out of doors. 

Well known in the wildlife profes- 
sion, both Charles and Elizabeth 
Schwartz are staff biologists with the 
Missouri Conservation Commission. 
Their film, “Cottontail” was made 
for the Missouri Commission, and was 
selected by the U. S. Department of 
State as an entry in the 1956 Interna- 
tional Film Festival held in Italy. 
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Of Men and Marshes 
by Paul L. Errington 


150 ix pages. Illustrated with 22 
thumbnail sketches by H. Albert 
Hochbaum. Published by the Mac- 
millan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, New York; 1957. 
Price $4.50. 


Perfectly blended in “Of Men And 
Marshes” are the knowledge, mem- 
ories, impressions and observations 
of a man who has been keenly in- 
terested in the animal life of marshes 
and other wetlands since early boy- 
hood. The response of animals to 
each other, their response to some- 
times sudden environmental changes, 
and the pattern of life in marshes 
during the seasons of the year are 
described in a warm and understand- 
ing manner. r 

“Of Men And Marshes” ‘is an elo- 
quent plea for better understand- 
ing of the role of marshes in our 
human environment. It would be 
most difficult to read this excellent 
book without responding to the au- 
thor’s decp feeling for wetlands and 
their inhabitants. 


Ford Treasury of Station Wagon 
Living 


by Franklin M. Reck and 
William Moss 


256 pages. Profusely illustrated with 
color photographs, sketches, and 
diagrams. Published by Simon & 
Schuster, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, New York; 1957. 
Price $2.95. 


This excellent and well illustrated 
book is a guide to outdoor recreation, 
with a directory of more than 1,300 
campgrounds and field test reports 
on 140 items of camp gear. Many of 
the items presented were developed 
in conjunction with activities of 


“Ford Times,” a publication of the 
Ford Motor Company. 

Just the right size to fit in an auto- 
mobile glove compartment, this book 
should be of interest to all campers 
—station wagon owners or other mod- 
el, Ford or otherwise. It reports on 
many indispensible items of camping 
gear, and provides many excellent 
suggestions relating to compact, port- 
able, light-weight equipment that 
will immeasurably improve camping 
trips, ranging all the way from trips 
of short duration, long drives with 
overnight stops, and set ups for in- 
definite stays at one site. 


Hunting Our Medium Size Game 


by Clyde Ormond 


219 pages. Illustrated with black 
and white photographs. Published 
by The Stackpole Company, Tele- 
graph Press Building, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania; 1958. Price $5.00. 


This volume is a companion piece 
to an earlier Ormond book, “Hunt- 
ing Our Biggest Game.” As the pub- 
lisher puts it, “This volume picks up 
where the first ends. 

“Aside from being a great arm- 
chair adventure it includes how-to 
information of the highest order. 
Dealt with are the following species: 
whitetails and mule deer, black bear, 
antelope, coyotes, bobcats and cougar; 
along with sections on equipment, 
use of rifles, and care of venison.” 

Although the author’s experiences 
are predominantly western, several of 
the animals covered are found in the 
East. Many of the tips on how to 
hunt various species of game, equip- 
ment needed, and the discussions 
on the use of rifles, shotguns, bows, 
handguns on game should be of in- 
terest to hunters in all parts of the 
country. 
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STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Wililamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 

SOUTHWEST GAME FARM: Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 105, Distant. 
Phone: ULrich 9-2641 
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SOUTH CENTRAL DIVISION 
PENNA. STATE COLLEGE 
AGRICULTURE LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY PARK,PA, 





Find out about the “Cottontail” and why the hare is called “Varying” 
—learn some interesting facts on the weasel, woodcock and wildcat 
at well as other inhabitants of Penn’s Woods. It’s all in “Pennsylvania 
Wildlife’—a 48-page booklet handsomely illustrated with full color 
paintings and photos. 


PENNSYLVANIA WILDLIFE 
only 25¢ a copy 
Why not send a dollar for 4 and give a couple to your buddies? 


Pennsylvania Game Commission 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 





